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FOREWORD. 


In this series, we have brought onfc translations of the thirteen 
Canonical Upanisads, viz, Is'a, Kena, Katha, Mu^daka, M&ndftkya, 
Pras'na, Aitereya, Taittereya, Chh&ndogya and Brihad&ranyaka, S'wet&s'- 
|watara, Kaufitakl and MaitrsLyani. The philosophical teachings scattered 
in the Upanigads have been given in the form of an introduction to the 
study of the Upanif ads. Both the orthodox and heterodox schools of 

philosophy are derived from them. An attempt is herein made to trace 
the different schools of philosophy to them. A student of Hinda 
philosophy oannot ignore the Upanigads which have become imbedded 
in the religious systems of India. 
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-'*> PHILOSOPHICAL TEACHINGS IN THE LPANISATS; 

V 1. What is^npanisat’ ? 

-!isr 

The Vedas are the most ancient books in the Aryan world according 
. r to all modern scholars. They are divide! iato three portions viz. (1) the 
Samhi td which contains four books called the Rik, Yajiis, Sima aud 
Atharva consisting of the hymns. It may be considered Upasanit K^nda 
_ of the Veda. (2) The Br&hmanas whioh are many and belong to each Sam- 
hita treat of the applicability of the Vedio mantras to the various ceremoni- 
es both (5rauta) Vedio and (grihyal domestic. This portion i3 the Karma 
KUnda. (3) The Aranayafeas whioh form the supplementary portion of the 
Br&hmanas are the treatises to be used and studied in the third and fourth 
45 stages of one’s life . They treat of the spiritual science (Brahma vidy&). 
We know that in ancient India, the life was divided into four stages ; tho 
first was the life of a religious student commencing after the ceremony of 
the initiation or wearing of the saerad thread ; he was required to perform 
daily Agnihotra twice, to lead a life of celibacy and to study the Veda of 
- his family by residing with his spiritual preceptor. Different duties impos- 
ed upon a student are given at bagth in the Taittiriya' Upanisat Aft;r 
' finishing the Vedic study at the residence of tho preceptor and offering 
' something as honorarium called gurudak^inl, he was to become a housa- 
_ holder by marrying a wife ; this generally happened at the age of twenty- 
five. He was to perform all the religious duties such as Saadhyfi, Agai- 
- hottra eta, called nitya karma and occasional ceremonies on birth, death 
or similar occurences called Naimittaka karma. The desire accomplishing 
. , ceremonies called Kdmya Karma fall under the occasional ceremonies and 
were performed with certain objects in view as Putresfci, Parjanyesti etc. 
1 A Brflhmaaa was considered under the text of Taittiriya Samhitfi to be bom 
with three debts, viz. Deva rina, Pitririaa and Risirina ; the first debt 
was discharged by the performance of the Agnihotra ; the second by beget - 
ing children and bringing them up and the third was paid off by imparting 
knowledge of the Vedas to others. A house' holder was required to perform 
j. the big sacrifices, such as Soma Yajna, Pas'u Yaj 5a etc. After completing the 
„ religiods duties and discharging the debts*, he* retired to the forest with 


his wife or Slone as the ease might be at a time when hie hair tunnel gray-. 
This was the third stage of his life called, (V&naprastha) forest life; he was to 
remain celibate and perform the Agnihotra daily ; he was to -study the 
Aranyaka (forest) portion of the Veda so called by reason of its being gener- 
ally studied in the forest at an advanced stage of life. After realising ‘Self 
he had to renounce all the worldly connections, .the various* religious cere- 
monies, the sacred thread and cluster df hair on the head ; he had to betake 
himseff'to thedife of a religious mendieant, teaching the truth of the 
^religion at which be had arrived after a life-long study. This was the ‘last 
stage called Sannyastha or the life ot ^relinquishment. 

These treatises dealing with the spiritual science and extracbed from 
the Aranyaka portion of the Veda are called Upanisat. Max -duller derives 
tha word from v ''up~+ni + sad = to sit down and thinks it to mean ‘ session o* 
assembly of pupils sitting down near their teacher to listen to his instruct- 
tion”; Shyanain the introduction to the Taittiriy&ranyaka says “The word 
Upanisad denotes Brahma Vidyfi or theosophy in as much as its etymology 
is. applicable to nothing else. The prefix ‘upa’ means near and nothing 
Can be nearer to one than one’s own inner self. The three meanings of the 
root ‘sad’., namely, to decay, to go or know, to destroy, are applicable to 
Theosophy, as the blessed Sures'var&charya has distinctly shown. Thus, 
Theosophy is called Upanisad (1) because it leads Atman, the self very neir 
Brahma who, in himself, is devoid of duality and thereby brings about the 
decay of Avidyh or unwisdom and its effects ; or (2) because it. destroys 
’that avidyfl or ignorance of the >true nature of one’s own self which is the 
■root of all evil and gives one to understand that the supreme being who is 
devoid of all duality is none other than one’s own inner Self ; or (3) because 
.it destroys altogether all germs of outward activity by way of cutting up 
their root (avidy 3). As means of acquiring the knowledge of Theosophy, 
the treatise is identified with Theosophy and is itself called Upanisad as the 
plough is sometimes spoken as living” (Mah&deva fSastri’s translation. 
P. 1 .) 

Without entering into further discussion as t)the meaning of the 
word ‘upanifad’, I may here say that it is not used in its derivative sense, 
but conventional sense of ‘secrert’ or ‘mystery’. It is in this very sense 
that the term is used in the Taittiriya Upanifad. 

©eussen saya “ According to Sankara, the UpaDisafls were so named 
’•because they “destroy”’ inborn ignorance or because they “condujt” to 
Brahman. Apart from these interpretations justifiable neither on grounds 


efphilblbgy nor of'fact,.thewonli Upauifadis usually explained by Indian 
wcfterslby tahasyam (i. e “secret”, Anquetils’ teorelum legendum)." Sea 
the Philosophy of the Upanifads, P, 10. 

A vast literature of the Upanifads has grown up amounting - to 108- collec- 
tions, The-Canonical Upanisadas are ten in number :• they arele’a, Kena, 
Katha, Prasna Mundaka, MAndukya, Aitareya ‘Taittireya, CbhAndogva 
and Brihadaranyaka, Besides these, Sankara has commented upon S’wetA- 
wat'ar ; he has cited passages from* Kausitiks and Jlbala in his- commen- 
wy on tbe-f§Aririka Sutras. They are also genuine Upanifads ; the Maitryu- 
panishad being a part of MaitrAyani SamhitA is also a canonical upanifad, 
A curious reader will find an interesting discussion in Deussen ? s philosophy 
of the Upanisads. 


All these thirteemupanifads have been! published in the Sacred books 
of the Hindus. Besides these, we have the following- apocryphal upani- 


®ads 

1. 

Brahma vindu. 

26. 

Brahma VidyA. 


Kaiv-alya, 

27. 

Yogatattva. 

3. 

Jabala. 

28. 

Atma bodbat 

4. 

Hamsa. 

29.. 

NAradaparivrajaka. 

5. 

Arunika.. 

SO. 

Trie'ikha. br&hmapa. 

6. 

Garbha. 

81. 

sita. 

7. 

NArayana. 

32. 

YogachudAmani, 

8, 

Paramahaneft, 

83. 

NirvAna. 

9. 

Brahma. 

84. 

Mandala Brahmana. 

10. 

AmritanAda.- 

85.. 

DaksinA murti. 

11. 

Atharvas'iras. 

36. 

Sarabha, 

12; 

BrihajjabAla. 

87. 

Skanda, 

13. 

Nrisinha purvatApini.. 

88. 

TripAdbibhAti MabAnAr&yapa 

14. 

Ivalagai rudra. 

39. 

AdwayatAraka, 

15. 

Maitreyii 

40. 

RAma Rahasya. 

16. 

SubAla. 

41. 

RAmapurva tApini. 

17. 

KaurikA, 

42. 

RAmottara tApiui, 

18, 

Mantrika* 

43. 

Vasudeva,. 

19. 

Sarba SAra. 

44. 

Mudgala, 

20. 

Niralamba. 

45. 

Sandilya.. 

21, 

Suka rahasya. 

46. 

Paingala, 

22. 

Yajra SuohikA.. 

47, 

Bhikfuka. 

23. 

Tejobindu- 

48. 

Mahopnisat. 

24. 

NAdabindu, 

49. 

^Ariraka, 

25. 

Dhy&nubindu, 

BO. 

Yogas' ikb ft. 



51. 

TurfyAif t&yadh&ta. 

74. 

Bhasma j&b&la. 

52. 

Sanuy&sa. 

75. 

Rudrakga jabala. 

53. 

Paramahansaparivr&jaka, 

76. 

Ganapati. 

54. 

Akfamalikfk 

77. 

Sri jabaladars'ana. 

55. 

Avyakta. 

78. 

T5ras&ra. 

56. 

Ekakgar?. 

79. 

Mah&vakya, 

57. 

A nnap&rnk 

80. 

Paneha Brahma. 

58. 

S&rya. 

81. 

PrhB^gni hottra. 

59. 

Afe§r. 

82. 

Gopala Purvat&pini. 

60. 

Adhy&tma. 

83. 

Gopala uttarat&pini. 

61. 

EundikA. 

84. 

Krisua. 

62. 

Savitri. 

85. 

Yajnavalkya. 

63. 

Atma. 

86. 

Varhba. 

64 

PHeupata Brahma, 

87. 

Satyftyaniya. 

65. 

Parabrahma. 

88. 

Hayagriva. 

66. 

Avudhuta. 

89. 

Dattatreya, 

67. 

Tripurat&pmi, 

90. 

Garuda. 

68. 

Devi. 

91. 

Kali Santarana. 

69. 

Tripura. 

92. 

Jabali. 

70. 

Katha rudra. 

93. 

Saubh&gya Lak?mf. 

71. 

Bh&van5. 

94. 

Saras wati Rahasya. 

72. 

Rudra hricjaya. 

95. 

Vahvricha. 

73. 

Yoga Kundali, 

96. 

Muktika. 


The above total oomas to 109; tha Maitreyi ft pauisad which is numbered 
15 in tha above list is include! in the Maitrayanyopnisifc or Maitryup- 
nisat. The3a are sectarian Upauis»t3 an! glorify, as for example, the 
biatata or tripundra marks on the forehead or wearing of the Rudraksa 
beads in the neck or on the chest. They appear to have been composed 
from time to time as occasion required. There is Allopanifat which is 
not included in the above list and which was idost probably written in 
the reign of Akbar or Shah Jahan under the patronage of Dara Shikoh, the 
eldest son of the last named king. The account of it is given in the 
catalogue of the Adyar Library Vol, I, P. 136. “The ourious work as 
is well-known has been composed to serve Akbar’s idea of a world religion. 
In the south of India, it is not recognised in spite of (or perhaps, because 
of?) the widely spread opinion that the Muhamadans are skilled in the 
Atharava Veda, but in the north, ' it is not only reckoned to the Atharva 
Veda, but actually recited by the Brahmans at the Vasantotsava or any 
occasion when selected texts have to be read in the house of a Dwija Of 
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course, it is not admitted that Allah is the Mohomecfan god, bat the word 
is believed, to be a synonym of Varava. The Upanigad is also said to ba 
the standard work of a certain class of Sanny&sins”. Swami DayAnanda 
Saraswati has given ten verses of Allopanigad in. his Satykrtha Prak&s'a 
Chapter XIV. By reading them we find that very few words are Sanserik 
but most of them are Arabic as for example. 

SUIT ^55trcnr? **>w* g q sugt spu; . 

The reader will at onee see the Arabic words ; it was perhaps to 
please the Mohomedan patrons that the Allopani^at was composed in a 
jargon mixed up with Arabic words declined according to Sanscrit 
grammar. We shall accordingly confine the teaching of the upinagats to 
the canonical scriptures which are ten or thirteen as published in the S, B. 
E. and S. B. H. series. We. therefore, apply thejword ‘Upanijad’ to the 
canonical scripture but not the apocryphal upanigads. 

2, Translation of the Upanigad in other foreign languages. 

The first translation of the Upaniaad of which we are an are was during 
the reign of Shah Jehan under the patronage of Sultan* Muhammad Dara 
Shikoh into Persian under the designation of Oupnekh’at in 1657. The 
prince was very| liberal, far ahead of the people of his time and followed 
the religious tenets of Akbar, his great grandfather. He is said to have 
written a book with a view to reconcile the tenents of Hinduism and 
Muhammadanism. Under the name of Oupnekh’at, there are 50 Upanisads 
included. The word Oupnekh’at is a corrupted form of‘upanisat’ as 
cerebral S was in those days pronounced as guttural KH and is still 
pronounced as such by some pandits of the old school. 

This naturally leads us to Anquetil da Perron, the disooverer of the 
Avesta or Zend Avesta, the holy scripture of the Parsis. The young 
French man was very eager to study the sacred book of the Parsis and 
started to India in 1754 by enlisting as a soldier in the French army as 
he had no other available means to accomplish his object. He reached 
Surat, got himself discharged from the army and studied the Parsi scripture 
with the Parsi priests. He stayed there for 7 years and started for his 
home in 1761. In 1771, he published the translation of the Avesta in 
three volumes. 

In 1775, Anquetil Duperron received a copy of the Oupnekh'at 
from M. Gentil the French resident at the court of Shuja-uddaula through 
Bernier. On receiving another copy of the same and comparing both of them 


he translate;! ft" into Latin and French. The former translation was* 
published in 1891-1802 under the title of Oupnekh’at. 

When, the- Oupnekh’afc was first published in Europe, it bo enraptured? 
the German philosopher, -Schopenhauer that he- burst into eeta3y of joy 
For how entirely does the Ottpnelrhat breathe throughout the holy spirit^ 
of the Vedas T How is every one who by a diligent stuly of its Pbrsian- 
liatin has become familiar with the incomparable boofestirred bythat spirit 
to the very depth, of hie soul ?' How does every line display its firm- definite- 
and throughout harmonious meaning. ? From every, sentence, deep,- 
original and sublime tboughts : arise- and' the whole i^ pervadedi by a- 
high and. holy and earnest spirit. Indian air surrounds us and original' 
thoughts of kindred spirits. And Oh, how thoroughly is the mind 
here washed clean of all early engrafted' Jewish superstitions and of 
philosophy that cringes before- those superstitions ? In the whole, world, 
there is no study, except that of the originals so beautiful arid so elevating 
as that of the Oupnekhat. It has been the solace of my life, it will be 
the solace of my death . ,r Quotation from- Welt als Wills und Vorstelling 
given in Vol. I of S. B. E. at P~. LXL Schopenhauer’s philosophy 
according to Max Muller is powerfully impregnated by the fundamental 
doctrines of the Upanisad. 

In commenting upon the passage quoted" above, Max Muller says 
« This may seem strong language and in some respects tto strong. 
Bat I thought it right to quote it here because whatever may be urged 
against Schopenhauer, he was a thoroughly honest thinker and honest 
speaker and no one would suspect him- of any predilection for what has 
been so readily called Indian mysticism. That Schellmg and bi 8 
school should use rapturous language about tbe Upaoisads, might carry 
little weight wioh that large class of philosophers by whom every thing 
beyond the clouds of their own horizon is labelled as mysticism. 
But that Schopenhauer should have spoken of the Upanisads as ‘products 
of the highest wisdom’, that he sho uld have placed the panthiesm there 
taught high above the panthiesm of Bruno, Malebranehe, Spinoza and 
Scot us Erigena as brought to light again at Oxford in 1681, may 
perhaps secure a m ore considerate reception for those relics of ancient 
wisdom than anything that I could say in their favour.” Max Mullet’s 
Introduction LXI1, Vol. I S. B. E. 

What appeared ‘ products of highest wisdom ’ to Schopenhauer are- 
the mere babblings of the primitive race to A. E, Gough, the great educa- 
tionalist in Upper India in the last century, He says on the last page 
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*df the PhOojqphy c3f the the Upanifads, ** Such as they are, and have 1*6® 
•Aevetj be, the Upanifads -are the loftiest utterances of Indian infcelK* 
'-enee, They are the work of a rude age, a deteriorated race and barbarous 
.-and -unpregressive community. Whatever value the reader may assign to 
the ideas they present, they are the highest produce of the ancient Indian 
'mind a id almost the only elements of interest in Indian literature which 
ns atrevery stage replete with them to saturation.” 

It is-useless for me to comment on the views of two eminent scholars ; 
it is for the roider t j judge for himself and to fellow eitner of these two 
-extreme wiews. * 

Now we come to our own oountiymam Baja Rammobno Boy, the great 
social reformer, scholar and founder of the Brkhnaa San aj in Calcutta, 
He based his theism on the Upanifads and translated many of them into 
English, Bengali and Hindi, He was born in 1776 at Burd wan and died 
at Bristol in 1833, He was instrumental in getting the practice of Sati 
stopped and English education introduced in the publio schools. He 
wrote several works in English, Persian and Bengali. 

As the learning -of Sanscrit has spread in India and Europe and as the 
books have freon placed within the reach of the learned public by means of 
the printing press, the study of the Upanisads has become very popular and 
most of them have been translated into most of the languages of Europe and 
India. It is useless and impossible to enumerate these translations. 

3. The names of the Upanisads attached to each Veda. 

All the names of the Upanifads given at pages 3 and 4 are mentioned 
in the Muktikopanifad with the respective Vedas to which they are 
attached. I append the names of only those Upanifads which have been 
published in the S. B, H. series and which alone we consider genuine. 


I. Bigveda. 

1. Aitereya. 

2. Kausltak!. 

II. White Yajurveda, 

1. fsa'vasya. 

2. Brihad&ranyaka. 

III. Black Yajurveda. 

1. Katbavalli. 

2. Taitirlya. 


3. S'wetae'watara, 

IV, Skmveda. 

1. Kena. 

2. Chhandogya, 

3. Maitr&yani. 

V, Atbarva veda. 

1. Pras'na. 

2. Mundaka. 

3. Mlndukya. 


4. Commentaries on the UpanisaJ according to different schools. 

The Upanisads form a vast Vedic literature and constitute its jS&na 
Kipda a* said above. We also know that the orthodox religion* system* 


£ 
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<e?Tndia are aTTbased on the teachings of the upanijads. They are para 
monism (S'uddh&lwaita), qualified monism ( Vis'istadwaita) and dualism 
(Oivaita). Sankara represents the pure non-dualism ; according to him 
Brahma alone is reality and evertbfag else besides him is illusion. The 
eeoond school is represented by Ramanuja who holds that everything 
whether animate or inanimate other than one’s self is Brahma, The 
third religious system is represented by Ananda Tirtha. He holds that 
*s Brahma and the universe are related to each other as the protector 
and.' the protected, both of them are real. Just a9 the soul and body of 
a person are radically different but for all worldly purposes they are 
©oasidered as oue and called as Deva Dat&a &o, similarly Brahma with the 
universe consisting of the animate and inanimate objects, is one. 

S'ankar&ebarya who was a born philosopher really grasped the 
real teaching of the Upanisads. The last named two schools of religion 
are- Visnuites and therefore strive to establish the reality of the 
individual soul and* the universe. Ram&nnja’s view as to the existence 
of the individual soul is like Cartesian Cogito ergo sum. According to 
him, the soul’s emancipation consists in obtaining heaven by devotion 
and faith. Ananda Tirtha went one step further; be however holds 
the universe to be real and the soul by meditation and devotion to 
Visa leva, Sankarfana, Aniruddha and Pradyumna, the various manifesta- 
tions of the Lord obtains redemption. He properly belongs to the 
devotional school of Philosophy started by Narida and *§andilya. 

We have published the translatian of the Upanisads according to 
Ananda Tirtha whose system is called Madhwa- There is a large 
number of Visnuites, who belong to the cult of Madhwa. 

Different commentaries on the Upanisads which are not many belon g 
to one of these above mentioned founders of the religious sects known 
after their names. 

Philosophical Ststsms. 

Different philosophical schools arose from the teacings in the 
Upani§ads. This naturally leads us to explain the various schools and 
trace their teachings to the Upanisads, the fountain head of the philosophical 
teachings which grew into various schools of philosophy. The Rifie 
of the Upanisads were great thinkers and treated the various problems 
concerning life and creation in their work. Deussoa has rightly 
divided the subjects dealt with in the Upanisads into four heads, ° via . 
(1) Theology treating of Brahma (2) Cosmology treating of the creation (8) 
Payeholgy dealing with the -individual or corporate soul afid (4) ' Eschatology 
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and ethios dealing with future life and the manner of life which is 
required to be led here in the present world. 

The different philosophical systems an arranged as follows : — 

A. Orthodox B. Heterodox sehool called the 

Lok&yata. 

I. (1) Vais'esika. 1. Kganikavada. 

(2) Nj&ya. 2. Vijtiana vada, 

II. (3) S&nkbya. 3. S'unya vada. 

(4) , Yoga. 

III. (5) Purva Mimamsa, 

(6) Uttara MimamsS. 

There is no doubt that the different systems of philoophy had 
existed side by side at one time before Budhism or Jainism grew 
into religious systems, each borrowing and criticising the views of 
the other. They were certainly on that account not like the growth 
of Jona’s gourd but were the results of several centuries, one being 
anterior to the other. An individual or a group of individuals advance 
a theory or theories which another embodies in his system or school 
which becomes founded after him. Take for example the Silriraka 
Sdtras which have freely incorporated the views of the previous 
philosophers such as Agmyaratha, Oudlomi, Os'akritsna, Bfidari, Jaimini, 
etc. Some of them may be contemporaries of BSdarayana. We know 
nothing about the old philosophers but we know only Badardyana who has 
made them immortal by referring to the views of these great men. We 
cannot, therefore, hold that a certain founder of the sehool was the originator 
of a particular view or views which he has incorporated into his system. 
Such a view or views are the results achieved by several generations of 
thinkers extending over several centuries. Take for instance the Yoga 
practice called Brahma Yoga described in the Yoga Siddhanta Chandrik& at 
P. P. 35 and 36 of the Chaukhambb& Sanscrit series. It is also described 
in Hamsopanisat. It consists in closing the eyes and ears and seeing the light 
and hearing the sound ; it is said that by constant practice, light is visible 
and sound is audible ; there are ten kinds of sounds ; the first is ‘chin’ 
the second is ‘chin’ ‘chin’ ; the third is the sound of ringing of a bell ; the 
fourth is that of a conch shell ; the fifth is that of lyre ; the sixth is that of 
clapping with hands ; the seventh is that of a lute ; the eighth is that of a 
drum ; the ninth is that of a trumpet ; the tenth is that of a oloud. Accor- 
ding to Hanrsopanisit, one should concentrate his attention on the tenth 
by omitting the ninth. It is a practice of the Hatha Yoga and considered 
only an elementary practice ; but it is so much praised by the 

2 
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Santa-mat in general and KfidbH Swam! sect in particular that SwAmi Dyal 
Singh, the founder of the sect is considered to be the divine incarnation and 
the first promulgator of it. Whop such things happen in our own time what 
vender that the different views of the philosophers which were talked of 
and discussed at (me time became fossilised in the lorm of a system or sohool 
founded by a great man. We find a discourse in the Maitryupanifat about the 
heterodox school of Asura of Brihaspati ; we find reference to the idealism 
and voidism. We ehould not on that account jump to the conclusion that 
the Maitryupani?at was written after NSg&rjuna, Asanga and Vasubandhu, 
just as one would like to hold that Haipsopanijat was written after the pro- 
mulgation of the B&dhS SwUmi sect of our own time. Onaswtw^arftm* in the 
Maitryupanisat in the 7th Prap&thaka, Anuv&ka 8, there is a note by Max 
Muller. “This refers to people who claim the privileges and licence of sannyA- 
sins without having passed through the discipline of the preceding As'ra- 
masi As this was one of the chief complaints made against the followers 
of fi&kyamuni, it might refer to Buddhists, but it ought to be borne in mind 
that there were Buddhists before Buddha.** Again in the same Upanifat, in the 
0th Anuvaka where the doctrine of Brihaspati is referred to, Max Muller 
has appended a note. “ All this may refer to Buddhists, but not by necessi- 
ty for there were heretics such as Brihaspati long before 3&kya Muni.” 

Having shown that the views of the Agnostic or Athiestic schools had 
prevailed long before they became fossilised in Buddhism or Jainism, the 
two great religious systems of India, we are confronted with the Sankhya 
aftd Vedftnta Sfttras wherein according to the well known commentators the 
Buddhistio and Arhatic views of philosophy have been criticised. In the 
sutras no where Buddhism or Jainism is referred to by names; it is the fertile 
mind of the commentators who made the sfitras a weapon of attack against 
the hostile religions which they as reformers wanted to uproot. 

The next question is very interesting from the antiquarian point of 
view ; it is whether the Hindus borrowed their philosophy from the Greeks 
or not. There are three views on the point in issue ; the first is that the 
Hindus borrowed it from the Greeks ; the second is that the Greeks 
borrowed it from the Hindus and the last is that both nations cultivated 
their philosophy independently of each other. The similarity between the 
philosophies of two nations is so very remarkable that one is inclined to 
believe that one nation mast have certainly learnt at the feet of the other. 

There are Europeans and Indiana of the new school who are of opinion 
that the Indians borrowed everything from the Greeks, Max Muller and 
i&onier Williams are of opinion that bath the nations developed their aye- 
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tore* of philosophy independently. John William Draper, M. D., LL. D, 
late professor in the University of Netv York says in hie History of the 
eonfliot between Religion and Seienoe 21ft edition at P. P. 121, 122 
“ Ideas respecting the nature of God necessarily influence, ideas respecting 
the nature of the soul. The eastern Asiatics had adopted the conception 
of an impersonal God and as regards the soul, its necessary consequence, the 
doctrine of emanation and absorption. 

“Thus the Vedio theology is based on the acknowledgment of a Univer- 
sal spirit pervading all things. “ There is in truth but one deity, the 
supreme Spirit ; he is of the same nature as the soul of man.” Both the 
Vedas and tbs Institute of Manu affirm that the soul is an emanation of the 
all pervaling Intellect and that it is necessarily destined to be re-absorbed. 
They oonsider it to be without form and that visible Nature with all it's 
beauties and harmonies, is only the shadow of God. 

“ Vedaism developed"! tself into Buddhism which has beoome the faith of 
a majority of the human race. This system acknowledges that there is a 
supreme power, but denies that there is a suprem Being. It contemplates 
the existence of Puree, giving rise as its manifestation to matter. It 
adopts the theory of emanation and absorption. In a burning taper it 
sees an effigy of man — an embodiment of matter, and an evolution of 
matter. If we interrogate it respecting the destiny of the soul, it 
demands of us what has become of the flame when it is blown out, and 
in what condition it was before the taper was lighted. Was it a non- 
entity ? Has it been annihilated ? It admits that the idea of personality 
which has deluded us through life may not bo instantaneously extinguished 
at death, but may be lost by slow degrees. On this is founded the 
doctrine of transmigration. But at length re-union with the Universal 
Intellect takes place, Nirvina is reached, oblivion is attained, a state 
that hag no relation to matter, spaoe or time, the state into which the 
departed flame of the extinguished taper has gone, the state in which we 
were before we were born. This is the end that we ought to hope for ; 
it is re-absorption in the Universal Force— supreme bliss, eternal rest. 

“Through Aristotle these doctrines were first introduced into Eastern 
Europe; indeed eventually, as we shall see he was regarded as the antfaer 
of them. They exerted a dominating influence m the later period of 
the Alexandrian school.” 

This is the view of an unbiassed scientific man, M. Louis JacalKot, a 
French 'writer and lover of India says iu the Bibte in India at pages 22, 
28 of the P&uini Office publication. “At the epoch of Alexander, India 
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had already passed the period of splendour and was sinking into decay-; 
her great achievements in philosophy, morals, literature and legislation 
already counting more than two thousand years of existence ; and further 
I defy, whoever he may be, to show in India the faintest trace, the most 
insignificant -vestige, whether in their different idioms, their usages^ 
their literature, their ceremonies or their religion, to indicate tie 
presence of the Greek, 

‘‘The presence of Alexander was but a brutal faet*isolated, circumscribed, 
exaggerated by Hellenic tradition, which the Hindoos have not even 
deigned to lecord in their history... 

“To pretend today — in the absence of all proof and while we find not 
in the annals of Hindostan even the Hellenicised name of the conquered 
Porus— that Athens inspired Hindoo genius as she gave life to European 
art is to ignore the history of India — to make the parent the pupil 
of the child, in fact, it is to forget Sanscrit. 

“The Sanscrit is itself the most irrefutable and most simple proof of 
the Indian origin of the races of Europe and of India’s maternity.’’ 

There is no need of accumulating, quotations ; it is certain that after 
Alexander’s invasion of India, there was free intercourse between Greece 
and India. What wonder if Aristotle the tutor of Alexander borrowed 
or learnt Indian philosophy and taught it as his own in Greece ? Alexander, 
Ptolemy and Aristotle were friends and after the death of Alexander 
Ptolemy completed Alexandria founded by the great conqueror and the 
Aristotelian philosophy was taught there. Draper at P. 19 of the Conflict 
between Religion and Science says “Alexandria was not merely the capital 
of Egypt, it was the intellectual metropolis of the world. There it was 
truly said the genius of the East met the genius of the West and this 
Paris of antiquity became a focus of fashinable dissipation and universal 
scepticism,’’ 

It is a fact that KalyUna, a Brahman was taken to Europe by 
Alexander but be buret himself soon after at Pasarguda. It is also a fact 
that a Brahman reached Europe in ancient times but he burnt himself at 
Athens to the astonishment of{the Greeks, who erected a tomb to him 
with tha inscription “ Here lies the Indian Sarman Cheyn (Sarman 
Aoharya ?) from Barygaza, who sought immortality after the old castor* 
of the Indians.” History of the ancient Sanscrit Literature by Max 
Muller at P. 16 of the PSnini Office reprint. 

Max Muller further says in his six systems of Indian philosophy 
P, 63 “ Alexandria was known by name as Alasando to the author 


of the Mahavami'a. On the other hand, the name of King Gonda. 
photos, who is mentioned in the legend of St. Thomas* travels 
to India has been authenticated on Indo- parthian coins as GondaphoroB, 
likewise, the name of his nephew Abdayases and possibly, according to 
M. S. Levi that of Vasudeva as Misdeos. All this is true and shows 
that the way between Alexandria and Benares was wide open io the 
first century A. C. Nor should it have been forgftten that in the 
Dialogues between Milimda and NAgasena we have a well authenticated 
case of the Greek King (Menandros) and of a Buddhist philosopher, discus- 
sing together some of the highest problems of philosophy and religion, 
All this is true and yet we are as far as ever from having discovered a 
Greek or Indian go-between in flagrante delicto." With due deferenoe 
to Max Muller, I would like to dissent very strongly from him. What 
was the object of taking the Brahmans from India ? The Greeks speak 
highly of the Indians of that time ; they do not consider them barbarians ; 
on the other hand Indians could not help despising the Greeks as barbarians. 

According to Damascius we find Brahmans living at Alexandria in the 
fifth century of the Christian Era ; all these admitted historical facts exten- 
ding over several centuries commencing from the pre-Alexandrian time 
down to the burning of the Alexandrian Litrary show that the learned Indians 
were invited to the foreign lands presumably to expound their learning. 
Even as late as 786 A. C. in the court of Huroun al-Aasohid at Bagdad, 
the learned Indiana were kept for translating many Sanscrit works into 
Arabic. 

The doctrine of sphota which was fully deevloped long before the Chris- 
tian Era in India and the prototype of which we do not find in the Greek 
philosophy, found its way to Alexandria in the neo-Platonic school of 
philosophy. We cannot say that the doctrine of Logos is of spontaneous 
growth there ; we find no previous trace of it in the Greek philosophy. 
I have no space to write on the muoh perplexed and unpleasant subject here; 
I ask the learned reader to ohoose any of the three above-mentioned views 
on the subjeot or to study it independently and form bis own opinion by 
comparison of the Greek and Indian philosophies. 

Vais'ejika 

I take up Vais'efika first as it is the oldest of all. I oonsider the 
Vais'efika philosophy first in order of time because (1) its views are oriti 
cised by the S&nkhya Pravaohana s Ultras which are called after the name of 
Kapila: (2) its atomic theory appears to be more ancient than the theory 
of evolution set fcorth by Kapila and (3) physics and metaphysios have been 



tfcftnbinad together In the system. From all these ftdtij ! wffie to the 
dohCluiiofl that the Vais'e?iks system of philosophy it oldest and therefore 
deserves, to be treated first ia the chronological order. The Word ‘ V ais'ifika * 
is derived ffbm Fis'efa meaning particular dr species and is so hailed be* 
cause one of the categories treated by the school is species. 

The founder of^he school or the reputed author of the Sfflfbi is called 
KahMtt, Klsyapa or Ulfika. He is also called Kanabhuk or K^nabhakfa 
by reason df his subsisting on the minute partiolBs of grains left in the 
fields or by reason of starting the atomic theory of creation. Be that as it 
miy* we know very little about this ancient sage ; this is anothet reason of 
Kan&da’s system being the oldest. 

He has dealt with six categories ( Pad^rtha) in his Sutras, via, substahoej 
quality, action, genus, species and affinity. Take for instance man ; he is 
substance and possesses certain qualities ; he acbs, belongs to the gahuB of 
animal and is one of the species thereof, He is made up of the bodily or. 
gans which all combined together, make up the concept ‘min’, The dose 
connection of the bodily organs which all put together make up a man is 
called affinity, inhesion, aoinherence or intimate relation, 

The first category, viz, substance is of nine kinds as shown below 1— 

Substance 

| 

Earth Water Eire Air Ether Time Space Soyl Mud 

The five elements as shown in the above table may be classified as solid, 
liquid or fluid, luminous, gaseous and etherio bodies ; the other substances 
are too well-known to the students of philosophy to requite explanation. 

The Second category of qualities consists of odour, tastfr, smell, toneh, 
Oubibd'r, extension, individuality, tjonjmictidtt, disjhnfcfcfon, prfett'ty> 
posteriority, understanding, pleasuVe, pain, chftir^, 4vhrSi«e, volition 
lasddtditfl to Kami da bat the scholiasts have added gravity^ fluidity, 
vTeoidity, association, merit, demerit and sound thus making Up the 
total df twenty-four. 

The third category consists of action such as throwing up, thtpWift'g 
down, contracting, expanding arid going. 

The gtois is the class to which the spkctes belong hnd ttft fcpUoiee 
haVe ittdiyi duals under theta. When wd tfse tftfe tet* ‘fein* tit htVe 
■tt tftrfiS before Our mind a Certain figtfte aAfiJfe hp of ftesh-, heart Wted 
484ft ; 'edbjytTvtiy ft IS Cafled-hdrroSit, form, idea or fikriti. Tire eorrtepehd. 
ftfg dyjWt tkfifthfg fn tire dvftfeidi WoWd rs the Substance, f% fUXtheV 
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rlonofru the different kind# of a clasi coming under tfie term ‘g$,a’ 
•Bib as the English, t^e Germane, the French, the Africans etc. TJi§ 
higher class which includes the lower is genus and the letter is called 
specie#. The term ‘man’ connotes certain qualities such as rationality, 
mortality etc,, which characterise the whole species end ^hieh are its 
difftftptia. The objective man as he exists in the external worjd is aotive 
and performs a certain action. Similarly he is made up of certain 
- component parte which cannot be separated subjectively from the idea of 
man. This inseparable connection of the whole with its parte is c%ljpd 
6»ma-v$ya (affinity). 

To the six categories given by KanAda, the later school added Abh&y# 
as the seventh. It is non-existence ; it is of four kinds as shown ip the 
following table. 

Abhava 


PrAgabhAva PradwansAbhava AnyonyAbhAva ' Atyant&bhava. 

They are explained in Chapter IX and Ahnika 1 of the Vais'esika 

Sdtrae- . * 

Prdgabhdva, is the antecedent non-existence, just as a pot does not 
exist before it is made from clay by a potter. Pradwanadbh&va is the 
subsequent non-existence just as a pot does not exist when it is broken 
into pieces. Anyony Abhava is the reciprocal non-existence ; for example, 
a pot does not exist in a cloth or a cloth does not exist in a pot. AtyantA- 
bb&va Is the absolute non-existence as the hare’s born. 

This leads me to explain the doctrine of wfwtwwt* and wwrwrwwnr j' 
before doing so, I should explain the doctrine of causality according to the 
Vais'egika school of philosophy* When there is a succession of events, the 
anterior is oalled the oailse and the posterior is sailed the effect* As for 
example you produce fire by friction j there is a succession of two pheno- 
mena ; the first is friction, the seooDd is ths production of fire. The first 
is the cause and the last is its effeot. In this view, the efEedt (tire) did 
no,t exist before the cause (friction). The view upholding the non-existence 
of effeot before cause is called AsatkAryavAda. On the other hand, the 
other view is that the effeot exists in the cause but is brought into 
manifestation ; the effect acaordiag to this view is not different from its 
cause. This view is oalled wvwtwwtw (satkaryavAda). 

The cause acoordiug -to the vais , ifeka school is of three kind#, viz (l) 
Samodj/i or intimate, (2) atamvdyi or non-intimate and (3) nimitta or 


o t operative. They are explained in Chap X and Ahnika 2'; sataV&yi 
cause is one which is intimately connected with the production of an 
object, as for instance thread is the intimate cause (samviyi) of 
ciotfaf. ‘ Asamvayi is the non-intimate cause ; it does not form the 
essential part of the production ; it is conjunction or disjunction by 
which a thing is produced or destroyed ; the form of the object 
also comes under this head, as for example, weaving and giving a 
form to a piece of cloth is called non-intimate cause. Any other besides 
these is called the nimitta or operative cause ; it includes both the 
instrumental and active causes as for example, shuttle, stick and the 
weaver. 

The views of the different schools as to the creation proceeding from 
the difference of their views as to causility are called Arambhavdda or 
atomic theory of the Ny&ya-Vais'eiska and parindmavdda or evolution theory 
of the S&nkhya-Yoga. The Ved&ntie view is entirely different from them ; 
it is called vivartavdda. It is satk&ryavada, but it holds that the cause 
appears to be the effeot under a misapprehension; as for example in the dark 
a rope appears to be a, serpent ; similarly, Brahma appears to be the univerre 
under the influence of ignorance or Avidya. We shall have an occasion 
to deal with the subject at its proper place. 

We have already seen that Kan^da was the first philosopher who 
started the atomic theory of creation. What is atom (anu) ? It is the 
minutest particle of a material substance beyond which you cannot prooeed, 
otherwise it will involve you in regres'su s ad infinitum. It is therefore, 
the extremest minute particle. To those who are suffering from Greek 
mania and see in everything a Greek origin, the remarks of Max Muller are 
pertinent. “It is no doubt very tempting to ascribe a Greek origin to 
Kan&da’s theory of atoms. But suppose that the atomic theory had really 
been borrowed from a Greek source, would it not be strange that Kan&da’s 
atoms are supposed never to assume visible dimensions till there is a 
combination of three double atoms (Tryanuka), neither the simple nor 
the double atoms being suppose I to be visible by themselves. Ido not 
remember anything like this in Epicurean authors and it seems to me to 
give quite an independent character to Kanada’s view of the nature 
of an atom.” Max Muller’s six systems of Indian philosoppy p. 446. 

Lower down on the same page, he says. “But though we may discover 
the same thought in the philosophies of Kan&da and Empedocles the form 
which it takes in India is obaracteristioally different from its Greek 
form.” 
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This leads us to the qualities produced in a substance by the artificial 
means, as for example, a potter produces a pot from the clay which ii 
originally dark in colour but by the action of heat it becomes red. 
There are two views about this change which is wrought in the pot. 
The first view is that each atom of the pot is baked ; the whole pot is 
destroyed by the action of fire and by the sa na action of fir *, the whole 
pot is reconstructed atom by atom It is called Pi'upakav&di 
The other view is that the change is produced by the action of heat in the 
pot without any dissolution and restoration of the atoms. The latter view 
is called Pitharap^kavada (firswawr?). See Chapter VII. Ahnika 1 
and Sutra 6. 

Now let us come to the logical side of the Vais'esika which Gautama 
developed into a scientific system. It is dealt with by Kan&da in a crude 
form in Chapter IX. Ahnika 2 Sutra3 1. 2. I give the verbatim translation 
in my own language with the help of Gautama’s logic to Bhow that the 
Logical system as developed by Gautama is indigenous. 

I. The inferential knowledge consists in ths facts that it is its cause, 
effect, associate, opposite or co-inherent, 

We have in the sutra, the symbolical or inferential knowledge 
explained ; (1) we infer an effect from its causa ; as by seeing the floods in 
a river we infer the rainfall on the upper part of the country. It is called 
Sesavat by Gautama ; (2) inference of effeot from the cause consists 

in foretelling certain result by seeing certain signs, as • for example, by 
seeing black clouds, you at once predict the future rainfall ; it is called 
Purvavat by Gautama. (3) The inference arises from seeing one pair 

of a thing as to the similarity of the other ; as for instance, by seeing a 
golden key, you infer that the lock is also golden or from iron pestle, 
you infer that the mortar is also made of iron. (4) From seeing one 
hostile pair, you infer the existence of another, as for example, when you 
see an angry serpent, you infer that there must be lurking an ichneumon 
in some hiding place. (5) We make an inference of a thing from seeing 
one part of it, as for example, by touchiag hot water, we infer that it must 
have been heated by fire or sun, the essential part of which is beat. The 
last thtee illustrations come under s&mdnyato dristam of Gautama. 

We now come to the second sutra which runs thus : “ ‘It is its’ and 
relation of cause and effect proceed from syllogism.” In the sutra, ‘its’ 
means the proposition to be proved ; ‘it’ means the instrument (middle 
term) by which the conclusion is arrived at. Take for example 

3 
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'the mountain is fiery, 

It is smoky. 

The syllogism is expressed in the form of an enthymeme. Here in 
the above illustration the fire is the cause of smoke or smoke is pervaded 
by fire but not vice versa. The fire is, therefore, called vyApaka or s&dhya 
Corresponding to the major term of the Aristotelian Logic ; the smoke 
is vyfipya or sAdhana or middle term of the Aristotelian Logic. The 
Paksa is the minor term ; let us now put the above enthymeme in the 
syllogistic form. 

1. The mountain is fiery. 

2. Because it is smoky. 

3. Where there is smoke, there is fire ; as for example, kitohen. 

4. This mountain has smoke ; 

5. Therefore this mountain has fire ; 

The first member of the syllogism is called pralijna or enunciation ■ 
the second member is called apades'a, hetu linga, pramana and karana 
(See. IX. 2-4.) The third member is called nidars'ana by Kan&da’s 
school and udaharana by Gantama ; it is the major premise in the Aristote- 
lian Logic. The fourth member is called anusandhdna by the Vais'efika 
school and upnaya by Gautama. It is a minor premise in the modern 
Logic. The fifth member of the syllogism is called jiratydmndya by the 
Vais'esika school and nigaman a by Gautama. 

The invariable concomitance of the smoke and fire (Yyapya and 
Vykpaka) is called pra&idhi by Kan Ada (see III. 1. 14.) and VyApti by 
Gautama. It plays the most important part in the Indian system of 
Logic; but in the Greek system of Logic on which the modern E uro 
system is based, the figures and moods are very imnortant • kJ 
them, the modern Logic is made very simple and mechanical and does 
not require much thinking as you have to do in determining the i nvar - 8 
able concomitance of the pervader and the pervaded. An error leads 
to a fallacy which is called anapdes'a by Kan§da and heiwd-bMsa & b 
Goutama. The invariable concomitance of the pervader and the Perv 7 
ded is such that the circle of the former is larger than that of the i 
and therefore contains it, a er 
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In the annexed figure the larger circle ABC 
is of the fife and the smaller one is that of the 
smoke. 


In other words the smoke is contained in the fire and its circle 
is smaller than that of the fire. The smoke is called linga and the fire 
is the lingi. If the circle of the ling a is fully covered by that of 
the lingi », e. it falls within that of the lingi, the conclusion will 
be valid and there will be no fallacy. If the eirole of the linga falls 
outside the circle of the lingi or a portion of it falls inside the 
circle of the lingi an! another portion falls inside another circle, there 
will be fallacies. Kanada has classified them under three heads (see III. 
1- 15); they are; (1) aprasiddha ; (2) aia»; (3) so ndigdha. When the 
circles of the lingi and the linga are totally outside, the fallaey of aprasi . 
idha (major premise) arises. As for example 

1. Where there is smoke, there is an ass , 

2. Here ismoke. - 

Here is an ass, 

Hera in the present example, the fallacy arises by reason of there 
being no concomitance between the ling (smoke) and the lingi (ass). 

When the circle of the linga is outside the eirole of the minor term, 
the fallacy is called asan or the fallacy of the minor premise. Take for 
example. 

All those who have wings fly. 

An ass has wings. 

Therefore an ass flies. 

In the above instance we see that an ass does not possess wings ; the ' 
linga does not exist in the paisa. The result is that the conclusion 
arrived at is erroneous. 

If the circle of the linga is larger than that of the lingi there will be 
a fallacy called sandigdka or anaiidntiia. Kan&da himself has explained 
It by an illustration (see III-I-17.) 
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Animals that have horns are cows. 

It has horns. 

It is, therefore, a buffalo. 

(1) You can equally argue, # 

Animals that have horns are buffaloes, 

It has horns, 

t 

It is, therefore, a buffalo. 

Here in the present illustration, we see that the linga which inevitably 
accompanies the lingi is found to exist elsewhere also. The result is 
inconclusive. It violates the rule that the circle of the linga should 
fall entirely within the circle of the lingi and not even a portion of 
it should fall outside of it. 

We shall hive a further occision to deal with the fallacies when we 
come bo treat Gautama’s system of Logic where he has fully developed them. 
We hive de dt with the Logical portion ofVaisis'eka at great length to 
show that Giutama borrowed the materials for his superstructure from the 
indigenous source. 

Kanala has nob separately dealt with the means of proof ; he gives the 
division of cognition or knowledge as follows : — 

Vidytl, knowledge, cognition. 

i i r~ 

Perce Dti an Inference Memory 

L ! 

I l i 

Sensual Extra-Sensual recollection in the 

waking state. 

5 modes mentioned above verbal testimony comparison. 

From this chaotic state of division of cognition, it was for Gautama to 
develop his four means of proof with which we shall deal later on. 

Kanala has composed an extensive work embracing both mental and 
natural philosophies in the sdtra style in ton books ; the whole work does 
not seam to be the work of one mm. It is highly probable that the 
followers of the Vais'efika school added the sfttras from time to time as 
oeea-ion arose. The whole work had existed before Buddhism flourished in 
India. The school of the former is called Ardlavainat'ika and that of the 
latter is called Fainas'ika by Sankaracblirya, 


Super-naturai. 

~l 

dream 




The number of s&tras, the &hnikas and chapters appears from the 
following table s— 


Chapters 

Ahnika I 

Ahnika II. 

Total 

Grand Total 

I 

31 

17 

48 


II 

31 

37 

68 


III 

19 

1 21 

40 

_ 

IV 

13 

« 

11 

24 

- 

V 

18 

26 

: 

44 


VI 

16 

16 

32 


VII i 

25 

28 

53 

l 


VIII 

11 

6 

17 


IX 

15 

13 

28 


X 

7 

9 

16 

370 


It is a very small treatise containing only 370 sfitras. After Kan&da 
many works dealing with both Nyftya Vais'esika systems of philosophy were 
written ; it is useless to enumerate them here in this shorb treatise. 


We have three commentaries on the Vais , isika sdtras which are very 
popular. (1) Upsk&ra by Sankara Mis'ia (2) Vivritti by Jaya Nar&yana Tarka 
PaHohftnana Bhattftch4rya (3) Bhasya by Chandra Kanta Bhattaoharya, 

Besides the above, there are many minor works dealing with the tenets 
of the Vais'ejika school of philosophy. 



Before oksing the discourse on the Vais'esika system I may mention 
the translation of Das’apad&rtha S’&stra from the Chinese text by 
Prof. H. Ui of Sotdsha College, Tokyo. The Das'apad&rtha s'Sstra belongs 
to the Vais'e$ika philosophy and has increased the number of the six 
categories of Kan&da to ten. The Sanscrit original of the Chinese 
text has not yet been traced. 

Let us see how far we find the view of Kan&da supported by Upani- 
?id. We find in Maitropanifat the word anu used as an adjective of wind 
(see VI. 35) j there it means the smallest particle of wind. We again come 
across in Chapter VII. 1 1, the words ‘monad’, ‘dyad’ and triad.’ It is 
not certain that these words were used in the same sense which Kan&da 
subsequently attach^ to them. Again in Chapter VI. 14, we find “ an 
object to be proved cannot be investigated without the means of proof.” 
The words used in the original are pramAni and prameya which have 
become fixed in meaning in the schools of philosophy. It is useless to 
multiply sueh examples ; a reader of the Upanisats will find many such 
examples in them. They are really the origin of the different systems in 
which their authority is paramount (See I. 13 ; X. 2 9 of the Vais'esi ka 
sutra), 

Ny&ya. 

This school of philosophy was founded by Akgapada or Goutama. We 
know nothing about him with certainty; we cannot say whether he Is The 
same as the mythical sage of the RamSyana. He is described as a cuckold 
and the husband of Ahalyfi. The whole story of Indra and Ahalyfi as des- 
cribed in the Ramayana is a myth according to Kumarila Bhatla. See the 
Introduction to the study of Mimansa at P. CLIII of vol. XXVIII ofS. 
B. H. Goutama alias Akaap&da is totally a different person. In this Connec- 
tion, I may mention the history of Indian Logic by the late Dr. Satis'a Chan- 
dra Vidy&bhugana an eminent scholar of his time. The work brought out 
by the Calcutta University after the death of the great scholar is a 
valuable contribution to the Indian system of Logic and a monument of 
learning. With great respect to the learning and erudition of the deceased 
scholar, I may be permitted to say that he was so much biassed with the 
pro-HeLLenio and pro-Buddhistic notions that he saw everywhere in the 
Nyija sutras the Hellenic and Buddhistic influence. The dates given by 
him are imaginary and bis view that Akspada and Goutama are two 
different persons has no basis. In a word, he has drawn much on bis 
imagination ; this fact detracts from the value of the book which is 
ptbarwisa very useful. He starts from oertain assumptions and plausible 



theories which ha considers to ba facts. As I am writing a small treatise, 

I shall have no occasion to refer to his views in detail and criticise them. 
I therefore leave alone the learned scholar with the above remark to the 
students of Indian logic to form their own independant opinion aboat him. 

The Indian view is that the founder of the system is Gautama alias 
Ak^apfida and no one will endorse the startling proposition that Ak^apftda 
is different from Goutama. 

Goutama’s sfitras as they exist at present are in five chapters as shown 
in the following table : — 

Sfitras. 


Chapter. 

Ahnika I 

Ahnika II 

Total 

Grand Total 

I 

41 

20 

; 

61 


II 

68 

li 

66 

]34 


III 

73 

77 

150 


IV 

68 

51 

119 

! 


V 

43 

24 

67 

531 
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I have given the number of the aiUraa from the Vizianagram Sanscrit 
series, Benares edition ; but in other editions the number varies. The 
most reliable and ancient commentary is that of Vfitsfiyana abont whose 
time we know nothing. All guesses about him are like a blind man 
groping in the dark. 

A vast literature has grown round the sfitras of Gotama in the form of 
the commentaries and original treatises which it is useless to enumerate 
in the present thesis; but only few of them are given below:— 

1. Udyotkara's VSrtika. 

2. VSchaspati Mis'rfis Nyaya Virtika tStparya tikfi, 

3. Udayanach4ry4’s Tatparya paris' uddhi. 

4. Vis'wa Nfitha Pafichanana’e Goutam Sfitra vritti. 



The object of all the systems of philosophy is the attainment of 
nis'reyasa, the highest bliss. Dharma, according to Kanada, leads to 
the attainment of the worldly prosperity and perpetual bliss hereafter. 
The same is claimed by Goutama for his sixteen categories. “By under- 
standing the real nature of the sixteen categories”, says Goutama, “one 
attains the highest bliss. 1 ' What are they ? He enumerates them in 
the opening siitra of the NySya Sutras ; they are as the following in Max 
Mailer’s language : — 

1. Pramdna, means of knowledge, (proof) 

2. Prameya, objects of knowledge, (proof) 

3. Sams'aya, doubt. 

4. Prayojana, purpose. 

5. Drigt&nta, instance. 

6. Siddh&nta, established truth. 

7. Avayava, premises (syllogsm) 

8. Tarka, reasoning. ( Reductio per deductioaem ad impossibile) 

9. Nirnaya, conclusion (decision or final judgment'. 

10. Vada, argumentation. 

1 1. Jalpa, sophistry. 

12. VitancU, wrangling, cavilling. 

13. Hetwabhasa, fallacies. 

14. Chhala, quibbles. 

15. Jati, false analogies. 

16. Nigrahasthana, unfitness for arguing, 

I have given my own translations in brackets whoever I thought 
necessary. 

The first category, namely, pramSna is divided into four (1) Pratyakga (per- 
ception 1 (2) Anum&na (inference) (3) Upamana (comparison) and 3abda’(verba! 
testimony). Pratyaksa (perception) is defined in Sutra 4 as « cognition arising 
from the contact of the sense organs with their objects but not that arising 
from the word of mouth, and being invariable and certain.” According to 
Goutama perception is caused by the contact of the sense organs, viz : °the 
eye, the ear, the tongue, the nose and touch with their dififerent objects ; he 
further partioaiarises it as not caused by the words of mouth without seeing 
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the objects. The third requisite of perception is its invariability. As for 
T example, perception of mirage, ignis fatuua, will-o’-the-wisp, foA<x morgana 
do not come under Gautama’s definition. The fourth requisite ia that there 
should not be any doubt about it aa for instance, you should not hav 8 any 
uncertainty as to a pillar being a pillar or a man. Vatsyayana explains it 
by saying that the soul in ooutaot with the ntanas comes in contact with the 
sense organs which in their turn come in contact with the objects. It is cer- 
^ tftinly an improvement on the uncertain definition of KanUda in Chapter IX. 

Ahnika l, It was the belief of the ancients that the rays from the eye 
travelled to the objaot and caused perception. Goutama's definition of 
perception embraces sensations received by all the sense organs; according 
to him seeing a man in a piller in darkness or mirage in the desert does not 
come under the definition of perception. 

Second means of knowledge according to him is inference 5 it is of three 
kinds (1) pdrvavat, (2) s'efavat, (3) s&m finyato drigtam. (1) Inference 
about the effeet arsing from seeing the cause, as, for instance, seeing the 
black clouds, one predicts the future rainfall. ( 2 ) Inference about the 
^ cause arising from seeing the effect, as for example, from the flood in a 
river, one infers the rainfall on the upper bank of the river. (3) Common 
experience, as for example, at Cawnpore I see a man whom I saw a few 
days ago at Allahabad ; I make an inference that he mast have come from 
( there. 

The third mode of acquiring knowledge is oomprrison ; if I under an 
impression that a 60 s gavea.% is a quadruped resembling a domestic cow, happen 
to be in a jungle and see a boa gaveai corresponding to the desoripti >n 
given to me, I recognise it at once as 60 s gtveta. This means of proof or 
knowledge is what is called comparison. 

The fourth means of proof is called verbal testimony. It is defined as 
tha statement of a reliable person who, according to V&tsy&yana, is ona 
who has himself perceived a thing and explains it in its true light . Such 
m a person can be both among the Aryas and barbarians (mlecbchbas). It is 
of two Jkinds ; (1) drigl&rtha (2) adri?t&rtha The former is the state- 
ment which enjoins something, the effect of which is visible here at once ; 
as for example the direction to take bath every day to avoid uncleanliness. 
The latter is the statement which enjoins something the efEeet of which is 
produced in the life hereafter; as for example, the direction to perform an 
gf Agnistoma to attain heavsn. In chapter II Ahnika 2 , Gautama has dis- 

cussed other means of proof, such as, tradition, presumption, probability and 
nnn.nris fcannn which ha says are included in the verbal testimony and infer- 
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©ace. As they do not bear on the present discussion, I need not enter into 
details about them. 

We now come to the seoond category called prameya, the objects of 
knowledge or proof. They are the following : — 

1. Atma, the soul; (2) s'arira, the body ; (3) indriya, the sense organs ; 
(4) artha, objects of sense ; (5) buddhi, knowledge ; (6) manas, the mind ; (7) 
pravriti, activity, (8) do§a, failing; (9) pretyabh&va, metempsychosis, 1,10) 
phala, fruit ; (11) dubkha, misery ; (12) apavarga, salvation. 

The soul, the first object of knowledge is explained as being possessed of 
-desire, hatred, effort, happiness, misery and knowledge. According to 
Gautama, there are certain signs or marks from which you can infer the 
existence of the soul. They are volition, hatred, effort, happiness, misery and 
knowledge. It is the soul whioh wills, hates, shows activity, feels happy 
or unhappy and is conscious. It is certainly an improvement on the 
definition of Kan&da and much simpler. (See chap II T. Ahnika 2, 
sfttra 4.) Cartesian Cogito ergo turn limits it to human sbul only ; in the 
present definition animal and vegetable lives are also included. 

The second object of knowledge is the human body ; it is defined as 
being the habitation of activity, sense organs and objects. You cannot 
©how activity without the machinery which is the corporeal body ; second* 
ly, all the sense organs reside in the body ; thirdly, it is the habitation of 
sensations, in other words without the corporeal body, you eannot perceive 
external objects or be -conscious erf any internal feelings. 

The third object of knowledge is the sense organ, five in number, made 
of five elements as shown in the following table with the objects of sense 
and the constituent elements. 


'SenBe oTgans. 

Objects. 

Elements. 

Nose 

Smell 

Earth. 

Tongue 

Taste 

i 

Water, 

Eye 

Colour 

Fire. 

Skin 

Touch 

Air. 

Ear 

Sound 

Ether. 



According to the ancient Hindu philosophy, there are five elements as 
shown in the above table which may be classified as solid, liquid, luminous,, 
gaseous an: etheric substances. 

The objects of senses as shown in the above table constitute the 4th- 
object of knowledge. 

We come to the 5tb object of proof called knowledge or cognition. The 
author does not define it but gives its synonyms as sensation and know- 
le tge ; but in the S&nkva philosophy it is ati internal, organ called mahit 
by which you make discrimination. Here in the Ny&ya and Vaisegika 
schools, the word is used for the act itself bnt not the organ- 

We come to the sixth object of proof called manas or mind. It is an 
internal organ which receives the impressions of the external objects 
consecutively but not simultaneously* Here is no such thing as mane* in. 
the European philosophy; it is a medium [tabula rasa) on which impression^ 
of external objects are made, The soul or ego becomes conscious of these 
impressions when made upon this organ ; in order to make the soul conscious 
of the impressions they should be made consecutively but not simultaneously. 
If my mana is engaged in reading an interesting novel, I do not hear the 
sound of the clock in my library ; this fact proves the existence of manas. 
In European philosophy we have ego and non-ego but not this medium. 
The former is called the mind or soul ; the latter is called matter. The exis- 
tence of manas as an independent object of proof strengthens the belief 
that the philosophical system of India is indigenous. 

We come next to the seventh head, viz., activity consisting of the action 
of speech, mind and body which may be either for good or bad. The 
following table will explain i t -fully : — 


Organs 

Bad actions 

Good actions. 

Body 

Killing, stealing, ‘ 

fornication. 

Good conduct, protection, 
gilt. 

Speech 

Falsehood, slander, 
harshness. 

Truth, study and speaking 
courteously. 

: 

Mind 

i 

Jealousy, atheism, desire to 
possess the wealth of 
another 

Mercy, faith and non-desire. 











We now come to the eighth bead viz., the human failing or weakness. 

It is an inclination to do good or evil; like or dislike are the failings of a man. 

We now come to metempsychosis, the ninth objeet of knowledge. In 
the original autra , the word used is pretyabh&va which liberally means the 

state of death’; Gautama has discussed the subject very fully in Chap IV. 

Abnika I. sfttra 10 and Chapter 111, Ahnika 1 Sdtras 19-27. The 
whole Sanscrit Literature from the Vedas down to the Puranae and Tantras 
is permeated with the idea of re-birth ; even S'&kya Muni believed in it 
and gave it prominence in bis karma doctrine. It is now admitted by 
the European scholars that the doctrine of transmigration of soul was 
known to the Vedio figis. It is useless to cite quotations here, when there 
is no dissenting voice. In the Greek philosophy before Pythagoras, we 
do not find any reference to the transmigration of bouI ; it is believed by 
many that this doctrine of metempsychosis was imported into Greece by 
Pythagoras. With the exception of the Semitic people, all the nations 
of the world believe in re-incarnation or re-birth. As this subject is very 
important and big volumes have been written on it, we leave it for the 
study ot the students of philosophy. 

The tenth head is fruit or result ; it is an object arising from the 
ailings produced by activity in the language of Goutama. When one is 
inclined to do good or evil, he would be naturally moved to like or dislike 
a person or thing. This activity will produce a result which is called 
•ph da or oonsequancc and is either desirable or undesirable, acceptable 
or unacceptable. 

Eleventh in order is misery which is pain. Whatever is painful it 
misery. The total eradication of it is salvation which is the 12th head. 
The definition of salvation is not different from what is given in sfltra 1, 
of Chapter I ol the SSnkhya Pravaohana Sutra. 

After describing the various sub-divisions of the seoond category, wo 
now come to sains' aya or doubt which is bhe third category. Goutama 
says in sfitra 23 “Doubt arises from the conflicting judgment with 
reference to the differentia by virtue of the appearance of the common 
an d numerous qualities, contradictions and the irregularity of perception 
and non-perception.” I have translated it according to the view of Vhtsyil- 
yana. The author analyses doubt and divides it into five parts. (1) wwtwwwt- 
, r ^j. fwww; It is a conflicting judgment with reference to the 

peculiar characteristic of the species arising from the appearance of 
general or common qualities of the genus. As for example, we see a 
■wooden pillar at night; a doubt aiisas whether it is a human being er 



a pillar. It possesses the general quality of length and breadth in common 
with man ; in such a conflicting state, one desires to enquire into tin 
special quality of the object about which there is a doubt. 

(2) wmwws feft'trSeY f*«ro : It is a conflicting judgment with 
reference to the .special characteristic of the species arising from the 
appearance of the numerous qualities, as for example, the differentia of 
sound is its being produced by concussion. A doubt arises whether sound 
is a substanoe, quality or action as the above said differentiating 
mark exists in all of them. 

(3) fiwfaruw* Fwifwr^st f«m5t It is a conflicting judgment with refer* 
enoe to the special quality arising from contradictions ; as for example, the 
soul. Its existence oan be proved by advancing certain arguments ; on the 
other hand, its non-existence can be proved, by advancing equally strong 
arguments. In such a state of conflicting arguments, a doubt naturally 
arises. 

(4) Frs&srr^et F*»nf« It is a conflicting judgment with 
reference to the special q eality arising from the irregularity or defeet in 
perception. As for instance, one sees water in a tank ordinarily ; the same 
is reflected by the sun’s rays in summer in a sandy desert a3 in a mirage. 

A doubt arises as to whether there ie water or not by reason of the optical 
illusion or defect. 

5. vjisnuHnsitr Fw^wr^wt fwww: It is a conflicting judgment with 
reference to the spaoial quality arising from the irregularity of non-percep* 
tion ; as for instance, a radish which cannot be presumed to have water 
inside it by its appearance. A doubt arises whether there is water in it 
or not. 

Other commentators have reduced the above five elements to three 
only. According to them, the reading will be as follows 

1. ’swnrsirnrrw wuw Farifwr^el Rrww: 

It is a conflicting judgment with reference to the special quality on 
account of the irregularity or defect in perception or non-perception due 
to the appearance of the common qualities, 

2. Frtwr^wf ' firww* It is a 
conflicting judgment with reference to the special quality by reason of the 
irregularity or defect in perception or non-perception dne to the appearance 
of the numerous qualities. 

3. Faufhww Fwllvi'flf wwt It is a conflicting 

judgment with reference to the special quality by reason of the irregularity 
or defect in the perception or non-perception due to contradictions. 


Wa now com* to the fifth category called prayojana or purpose. Tt re 
defined as the object, the aim or end of one's activity. It h the object 
which one tries to obtain or avoid. Every one in this world aets with 
some object in view. As is well said. 

“ n frisuu j f - Tgwtrrfaft* >r * 

Even a man of weak intellect will not aot without an end in view. 

The fifth category ia drist&ata or instance. It is da fined by Goutama 
in sfitra 25. “The object in which there is subjective parallelism of the- 
people and critics is an instance ” It requires explanation. Instance 
is a familiar thing by showing which an ignorant person and a person who 
is disposed to examine everything with scrutiny, can understand an 
unknown thing easily. In form it resembles upmana or analogy and 
by reason of its being a means of proving an unknown thing, it resembles 
uddkarana or major premise. 

We now come to the sixth category aalled the established truth or 
eiddhtnta. It is in the language of Goutama a rule of a sehool, hypo- 
thesis and implication. There is a difference of opinion amongst the 
commentators as to whether the sutra is by way of definition or division^ 
It in reality embodies the definition but also suggests the method or 
principle of division of the established truth. According to V&tsyayana,. 
the established truth is a rule laid down by a school or a rule based on a 
hypothesis or a theory or a rale which follows by implication. According 
to the commentator of the Ny&yavartika, the sfitra of Goutama means 
“established truth is the rule of ascertainment of a school or a proposition." 
The ai&kdtta also means an ascertained view of a school or the final 
conclusion in the premises, which according to the Mtmansil school of 
philosophy are subject, do ubt, objector's view, reply and conclusion. (See 
the introduction to the study of Pfirva Mimfinsa (pp. XII and XIII of vol 
XXVIII of S. B. H., 

The author has divided the Siddhanta into 1 heads as will appear from 
the following table 

Siddh&nta. 


Sarvatautra Pratitantra Adhikarana Abhyupagama 

The first is Suro* tanlra SiidA&ata. It is the principle which though 
allowed in a particular school is not opposed to that of any other school. 
It is, therefore, an established truth which is not against any school and 
on whhh all the schools are agreed but which is a special tenet of a 
particular school. As for example, the eyes etc. are sense organs, colour 
eto. are the objects of sense and the earth eto. are the elements . 
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The second is pratitantra siddhdnta ; it is the principle proved from 
the common school bat not provable from another school. It requires 
further elucidation. The Vais'esika and Ny&ya are common schools of 
philosophy; while the PQrva mim&nsU and Ultaramim&ns& together 
constitute another school. According to the Ny&ya- vai s' e$i k a schools of 
philosophy sound is not eternal ; on the contrary, according to the 
Mim&ms& school it is eternal. Though Saukhya and Yoga are common 
schools of philosophy, yet inter s« they are at variance on many points. 
Yatsyayana has enumerated their points of difference. Any principle or 
■established truth which is accepted by one school but not by another and 
on which there is a difference of opinion is called pratitantra siddhdnta. 

This third is Adhikarana Siddh&nta. It is defined as that on the 
proof ot which the other ancillary subject is proved. When a general 
proposition is proved, the particular proposition under it is thereby 
proved. As for instance when the existence of the soul is proved, the 
ancillary subjects such as the existence of the sense organs and their 
Ejects are thereby proved. The sense organs and the objects are dependent 
on the soul for their existence. 

The fourth kind of Siddhanta is called AbAyupgama siddhdnta. Ia 
as defined as examination of the special topic though not dealt with 
yet inferred. When a special topic is not laid down anywhere, but i 
inferred from the general tenoar of the school, it is called Abhyupagamd 
Siddhdnta. As for example, there is a general proposition ‘sound is a 
substance.’ When it is an existing substanee, the discussion as to its 
■eternality or non-eternality comes under Abhyupagama SiddAdnia. 

We now come to the 7th category which is very important: it is 
syllogism or more properly the members of a syllogism ; it is nowhere 
defined but its division is given in sutra 32. There are, according to 
Goutama, five members known avayava or limbs. The first one is 
called pratijna enunciation or proposition ; the second is hetu, reason; 
the third ia drift&nta example or more properly a major premise with 
•an example ; the fourth is upanaya or minor premise and the fifth and the 
last is called » igamana or conclusion. The first two constitute an 
-enthymeme in the modern Logic and th e other three are the premises 
and conclusion of the Aristotelian syllogism. 

Socrates is mortal Enunciation 

.Because he is a man Season 


| Enthymeme. 


All men are mortal, as James, \ 

John & G. J Ma 3° r Premise 

Socrates is a man. Minor premise 
Therefore Socrates is mortal, Conclusion. 


Aristotelian 
f syllogism. 
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The Vedinta school of philosophy has accepted only the last three 
which constitute the Aristotelian sylloygistn ; the Arhat school has increased 
the member to ten, 

The first member of the Goutamian syllogism called PratijSft or 
enunciation is defined as the pointing of the thing to be proved. It is 
the proposition which is to be proved, as for example ‘sound is non-eternal.' 

We now come to the second member of syllogism called hetu or reason. 
It is a means of proof by reason of its similarity or dessimilarity with the 
example (maj or premise). If it is similar or homogenous with the example 
it is called or affirmative ; and if it is dissimilar or heterogenous, 

it is called negative or It requires an explanation. There are 

three terms in a syllogistic reasoning. The major term is called sfidhya, 
the middle term is hetu, or s&dahana and the minor term is called paisa. 
In the Goutamian Logic, the major premise contains an example which is 
on all fours with it either in the affirmative or negative form. In this 
system of logic, vj&pti (pervasion) plays ani mportant part. The concomitant 
relation between the s&dhya and sadbana or hetu is oalled vy&pti. As 
for instance, smoke is invariably accompained by fire. In other words, 
the relationship of vyipya (contained i. e. smoke) and vy&paka 
(container i. e. fire) is vy&pti ; because the circle of fire is greater than 
that of smoke. (See at P. 19) As for instance, when we say “Where 
there is smoke, there is fire”, wo see the invariable concomitance or 
accompaniment of smoke with fire. It is an affirmative instance (anvaya). 
The opposite of this is nob true ; we oannot say “where there is no 
smoke, there is no fire", because we see no smoke in a red hot iron. On the 
other hand the proposition ‘where there is no fire, there is no smoke’ is true 
and is a negative example (Vyatireka), According to Goutama, the 
Vy&pti can therefore, be both in the affirmative or negative forms. 

Take the examples of hetu or sddahana in both affirmative and negative 
forms. 

I, Affirmation (Anvaya), 

Sound is non-eternal (enunciation). 

/. it is produced (hei tt). 

II. Negation (Vyatireka), 

Sound is non-eternal. 

it is not non-produoed. 

We now come to the third member of a syllogism called example 
(major premise). Its definition given by Goutama is embodied in sfitras 
36 and 87 “ by reason of the similarity or dissimilarity with the proposition 
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to bo proved, an instance on account of its partaking of its nature is called 
major premise or example 

The illustrations both affirmative and negative will fully explain the 
above definition. 

I. — Affirmative (anvaya). 

The mountain is fiery. 

V It is smoky. 

Where there is smoke, there is fire, as kitchen, fire hearth etc., 

II. — Negative (Vyatireka). 

The mountain is fiery. 

It is not non-smoky. 

A non-fiery is non-smoky, as a tank or a lake etc. 

Vyatireka (negative) major premise is obtained by obversion and con- 
version of the anvaya (affirmative) major premise as explained by the 
illustrations given below. 

Where there is smoke, there is fire (affirmative). 

Where there is smoke, there is not non-fire (obversion). 

By conversion we get 

Where there is not non-fire, there is smoke. Negative (Vyatireka), 

In order to get a (Vyatireka) negative form, obvert the affirmative 
(anvaya) major premise ; then convert it as illustrated above. The vyatireka, 
therefore, involves a double process of first obversion and then conversion 
of the affirmative major premise, called contraposition. 

Wh now come to deal with the fourth member of a syllogism called 
upanaya or minor premise. It) is also of two kinds: (l) affirmative- or 
negative as will be better explained from the following illustrations : 

A. Affirmative. 

The mountain is fiery, 

V It is smoky. 

A smoky, is fisry as kitchen. 

This mountain is smoky. 

B. — Negative. 

The mountain is fiery. 

V It is not non-smoky. 

A non-fiery, is non-smoky, (as a tank) 

This mountain is not non- smoky. 

The first is Barbiva of ths first figure of the Aristotelian Lo®io • 
the seoond is oamaafres of the 2nd figure of Aristotelian Lo<no, The 
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reasoning in the Gotamian and Aristotelian Logic is the same. The 
former is in its rudimentary form, while the latter is more improved and 
advanced. In the former, we have only two moods, viz, Barbara 
in the anvaya form and camestres in the vyatireka form. We have to 
reduce all the syllogistic reasonings to either of these forms. We have 
practically two moods only from the first and second figures. In the 
Aristotelian Logic, we have three figures with fourteen moods. The 
fourth figure with five moods as we find in the modern Logic was 
added by Galen. 

We now come to the nigamzna ■ or conclusion. It is the repetition 
of the enunciation ; we have two forms of conclusions either affirmative 
or negative. 

A. Affirmative. 

The mountain is fiery (Enunciation) 

V It is smoky (Reason) 

(A) A smoky is fiery as kitchen or hearth (major premiss) 

(A) This mountain is smoky (minor premiss) 

(A) This mountain is fiery (conclusion) 

B. Negative. 

The mountain is fiery (Enunciation) 

V It is not non-smoky (Reason) 

(A) A non-fiery is non-smoky as a tank or a lake (major premise) 

(E) This mountain is not non-smoky (miuor premiss) 

(E) This mountain is not non-fiery (conclusion) 

By obversion, we get 

This mountain is fiery. 

From the above illustrations, we clearly see that minor premiss the 
fourth member of the syllogism is the reason, the second member and 
the conclusion which is the fifth member is the enunciation-the first 
member. 

Having dealt with the syllogism, we come to the 8th category called 
Tarka or reasoning. It is defined by Goutama in sutra 41 “In an 
object the reahty of which is not known, the determination of the reality 
from the appropriateness of its cause is reasoning.’’ When the reality 
of a thing is to be ascertained from its cause, it is called t arka. When 
we do not admit the truth of a proposition alleged, the conclusion will 
necessarily be absurd. It is called reductio ad absurdum as employed by 
Euclid ID proviDg soma of his propositions, Aristotle has also employed 



it and called it reduetio per deduetionem ad impotiibile or indirect reduction. 
Aristotle regarded the first figure as perfect and did not consider any 
syllogism ia any other figure valid unless it cauld be changed into any 
of the moods of the first figure. This change is called reduction, It is 
either direct or ostensive reduction or the indireot or reduetio per 
deduetionem ad impossible (reduction by deduction to impossibility) 

Let us explain the above with the aid of the following illustrations 

Where there is smoke, there is fire. 

It is a proposition the validity of which is not admitted by tfia 
opponsent ; the contradictory proposition must necessarily be true, 

O. Some smoky objects are not fiery. 

A. All smoky objects are burning wet fuels. 

O. Some burning wet fuels are not fiery. 

The conclusion is absurd. It is Bokardo of the 3rd figure. There 
being a fallacy in the major premise, the conclution mast necessarily be 
false. The result is that you will have to accept the proposition, viz. 
“Where there is smoke, there is fire.” 

We now come to the ninth category called ntrnaya or conclusion. 
It is a decision or final judgment after examining the arguments of tha 
propouuder of a proposition and the opponent. 

We now come to the KathA which includes (10) vdda i argumentation, 
(11) Jdpa sophistry and (12) FitandA wrangling, cavilling. The 
argumentation is the acceptance of the pro or the con of a proposition 
ascert^ned by proof and reasoning, not contradictory to the established 
truth and arrived at by five premises. The argumentation according to 
the definition of Cxoutama has four essential elements. The first is 
the acceptance of the view of either the proposer or the opposer. There 
are two sides of a question ; one in favour and the other against it. The 
second condition is that the view that you accept must have beau 
^rrived at by means of direct and indirect modes of reasoning, The direct 
mode of reasoning includes the four means of proof, the subject of the first 
category and the indirect mode is reduetio ad alturdum the subject of 
the 8th, category. The third peculiar characteristic of argumentation 
is that it should not ooatravene the established truth which is the subject 
of the 6th category. The 4fch and the last proviso is that the view that 
you accept should have been formed after a syllogistic reasoning consisting 
of the five premises, the subject of the 7 th category. 



This kind of reasoning oalled argumentation is employed in an 
investigation of truth or in an enquiry from a teaoher with a view to 
acquire knowledge. 

Sophistry is the 11th category; it is an argumentation with 
quibbles, false analogies and unfitness for arguing. Sophistry is argumenta- 
tion plus the employment of quibbles, false analogies and unfitness for 
arguing which are the false modes of reasoning. In sophistry and wrangling, 
the objeot is not the ascertainment of truth but a victory over an adversary. 
Sophistry, therefore, possesses all the four elements of argumentation 
in addition to the employment of quibbles, false analogies and unfitness 
for arguing. 

The 12th category is vitandd or wrangling. Sophistry becomes 
wrangling when it refutes the position of the opponent. In a sophistry, a 
propounder establishes his position by means of argumentation and false 
reasoning, his main object being to win his position by employment of 
true and false modes of reasoning. Sophistry becomes wrangling, if the 
propounder assails the position of the opponent and thus establishes 
bis own position. In the former, the propounder establishes his pro- 
position, while in the latter he refutes the proposition propounded by 
the opponent. In both of them the object of the propounder is to obtain 
victory ; in one by establishing his proposition and in the other by 
assailing that of the opposer. 

We now come to the 13th category which is very important. It is called 
hetwdbhdsa or fallacy. Goutama has not defined it but has classified it in 
sfitra 4 of dhnika 1, chap I. Hetwdbkdsa literally means false reason or one 
which has the semblance of a reason. It is of five kinds according to 
Goutama : (1) savyabhichara, (2) viruddha, (3) prakaranasama, (4) sadh- 
yasama and (5) kaiatlta are the five varieties of the fallacies. Kanada 
calls hetwdbhdsa by the word anctpidss' a as we have already seen. It is 
of three varieties according to him : (see at p. 19). Annambhatta, 
the author of Tarka samgraha has also divided it into five as savyabhichara, 
viruddha, satpratipaksa, asidha and vadhita. 

We take up the first variety oalled savyabhichara or discrepancy. In 
it, the reason or hetu is such that it exists with the thing to be proved and 
with its absence. We have seen that the reason or mark must co-exist 
with the major term (sftdya) in order to make the pervasion (vy4pti) valid. 
If the circle of the pervaded (vy&pya or hetu) is larger than that of the 
pervader (vyapaka or sadhya) and applies to the *adhya and its negation, 
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there will arise the fallacy called aavyibhieh&ra or disorepanoy. It is 
identical with the aamdigdha of the Vais'ejika eohool. 

Take the following ilinstrations for explanation : — 

Word is eternal 

V It is untouchable. 

I. Affirmative (Barbara) 

Whatever js intangible is eternal 
Word is intangible. 

.% Word is eternal. 

II. Negative (Camestres) 

Whatever is non-eternal is tangible 
Word is not tangible. 

Word is not non-eternal. 

There in the above illustrations, there is a fallacy in the major premiss 
by reason of the circle of the vydpya being wider than that of the vydpaia. 
Take for instance, buddii cognition) which is both intangible and non- 
eternal. 

Annambhatta, the author of Tarka samgraba has divided sabyabhiohftra 
into three heads, viz : (1) s&dh&rana (2) asftdh&rana (3) anupsamh&ri. We 
have seen that in a valid vydpt the circle of the ketu is 
smaller than that of the s&dhya and is, therefore, included in it. When the 
circle of the hetu (reason) is so wide that it partially covers the sddhya and 
its negation, it is called s&dhJrana as in the above illustration ; Jbut when 
the circle of the reason (hetu) covers the entire circle of the s&dhya or its 
nagative, it is oalled as&dh&raga. 

Sound is eternal, 

V It is sound. 

When the cirole of the hetu (reason ; is so wide as to cover the circle 
of the sstdhya and it3 negation, it is called anupsaiphari, In that ease 
one cannot have an anvtiya or vyatireka major premise. See Tarka 
Samgraha by Bodas at P. 44. Bombay edition. 

We now come to the seoond kind of fallacy called viruddha by 
Goutama. When the reason (hetu) is contradictory of the proposition to 
be proved (s&dhya), it is called viruddha ; take for instance : — 

Sound is eternal, 
v it is oreated. 

Whatever is oreated is eternal, 

Sound is created. 

,*. Sound is eternal. 



Here in the above illustration, the vyupti (pervasion) exists in the 
negation (vipaksa). There cannot be the invariable oonoomitance in the 
oase of eternahty and oreated things, but there can be in the case of 
eternality and non-created things, as for example 

Whatever is non-ereated is eternal, as the soul. 

The viruddha of Goutama comes under aaanapadea' a of the Vais'efika 
school of philosophy (see at P. 19.) * 

We now come to Prakar'inisima the third kind of fallacy, When 
two reasons equally strong are given so that one yields one 
conclusion and the other yields another contradictory conclusion, the fallaoy 
is of the prakaranasama or the equally balanced reason. The following 
illustrations will explain it better - 


Sound is eternal. 

V It is audible. 

Whatever is audible is eternal 
Sound is eternal 
It is eternal 


Sound ia non- eternal. 

V It is a product 
Whatever is a product ia 
non-etemal. 

Sound is a product. 
Sound is non-etemal. 


In a syllogism when two reasons are advanced and thereby 
two contradictory inferences are deduced, the fallacy is called that of the 
prakarauasama. It is, therefore, inconclusive ; it is called isatpraiipaisa 
by the author of Tarkasamgraba. The difference between v\.r\tddh% andf 
prakaranaaama is that in the former, the reason ia quite contradictory o 
the Sadhya but in conformity with its negation. While in the latter, 
there are two reasons advanesd leading to two different conclusions which 
leave the proposition to be proved inconclusive on account of the equally 
balanced hetus (reasons.) It is well explained by the author of Tarkasam- 
graha ; if in proving an affirmative proposition by assigning one reason, 
there is equally strong reason to prove the negative proposition, the fallacy 
is that of the prakaran'isima. 

We now come to 4th fallacy called t&dhyasama. In it, the reason given 
is 6uoh that it requires proof ; both the reason and the proposition to be 
proved stand in need of proofs : As for example : — 


Shadow is a substance, 

V it is moveable. 

Whatever is moveable is a substanoft. 
Shadow is moveable. 

Shadow is a substange, 



In this illustration, both the major and minor premises require- to be 
proved ; it is doubtful whether shadow is moveable and it is also doubtful 
whether shadow is a substince. This kind of fallacy is called atidd&a by 
the author of Tarkasamgraha. The fallacy arises in three ways and is 
therefore, of three kinds. (1) Where the thing in which vy&pti resides 
(paksa) is a non-existing object, it is called daraydsiddhai As for example:— 

A sky flower emits odour, 

V It is a lotus. 

A lotus emits odour. 

A sky flower is a lotus. 

A sky flower emits odour. 

Here in the above illustration, the pakfa where the vydpti resides 
does not exist ; so the fallacy is that of the &%' rayasiddh *. 

The second kind of asiddha according to Annambhatta is awarup&sid- 
dha ; it is a fallacy of the hetu or reason. As for example : — 

Sound is a quality. 

V It is perceivable by sight. 

Whatever is perceivable by sight is a quality. 

Sound is perceivable by sight. 

Sound is a quality. 

In the above illustration, there is a fallacy of the reason, because sound 
is not perceivable by sight. The reason is simply absurd and the fallacy 
is that of svarupdsiddha. The third kind of asiddht is vy&patw&riddka ; 
it is a fallacy arising from the erroneous vy&pti (pervasion). As for 
example : — 

Where there is fire, there is smoke. 

The vdypti is inaccurate ; it can be true, if there is any qualifying 
condition attached to fire i.e, if the larger circle of fire be circumscribed with 
some qualifying condition, as for instance, where there is fire in a wet fuel, 
there is smoke. See Tarka Samgraha at 56 of the Bombay edition of 
Bodas. Kanada calls it apraeiddha, (See at P. 19.) 

We now come to the 5fch and the last fallacy which is called kslatita, 
‘time* worn’ or ‘antiquated.’ In it, the reason is such that it is only a waste 
of time to prove a proposition. As for instance, 

Fire is cold, 

V It is a substance. 

All substances are cold 

Fire is a substance 

Fire is cold. 



Here in the above illustration, we know by experience that fire is is never 
cold ; it is therefore mere waste of time to prove such an absurd proposition. 
Tarka Samgraha has explained it better under the head of BSdhita. 
According to him, proving a proposition, the contrary of whioh is an axio- 
matic truth or is well known without any doubt is b&ihita. The reason 
assigned is all right but the proposition in support of which it is advanced 
is so obviously absurd that its employment is only a waste of time and 
energy. K&latita has been explained by Gautama in sfitra 9, ahnika 2, 
chapter I; the well knbwn commentator, VAts&yana has very ingeniously 
illustrated the meaning as follows : — 

Sound is eternal. 

V It is manifested by conjunction like colour. 

Just as a pre-existing oolour is shown by light, so is the pre-existing 
sound manifested by beating of a drum or cutting of a branch of a tree. 
The reason that sound is manifested by conjunction (samyoga) to prove its 
eternality is by the lapse of time. Colour can be seen, even if the light 
is removed and does not, therefore, cease to exist with the extinction of 
light ; but in the case of sound, it ceases with the cessation of the beating 
of the drum or the cutting of the branch. The two instances are, therefore, 
dissimilar and the reason assigned is no reason in Logic. 

We now come to the 14th category called chhala or quibble. It con- 
sists in the refutation of the adversary’s arguments by putting an 
alternative interpretation. It is a kind of fraud ; it is an attempt to refute 
the argument advanced by an adversary, by putting a different inter- 
pretation on the words used. It is of three kinds: (1) Vakchhala, (2) 
S&mlnya chhala and (3) Upaoh&ra chhala. 

The first is the verbal quibble which consists in using a word in a 
different sense from that of the speaker, when not employed in a special 
sense. It is a play on a word as for instance, *****«> (this man has 

new blankets) ; but the opponent says by playing upon the word nava, how 
can this man have nine blankets ? 

The second kind of quibble oalled general quibble consists in attributing 
of an impossible meaning by reason of the possible meaning being 
associated with the higher genus. It is a play on a word meaning 
genus. A propounder uses a word in a special sense but the adversary plays 
on it by useing it in a general sense and making the meaning absurd. 
Take the word ‘Br4hmana, whioh denotes a class and connotes a quality 
A prapounder says, “the Brahman is learned”; the opponent says ‘how can 
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he be learned when young children of his community are illiterate' ? Here 
in the above sentence the speaker uses the word ‘Brahmana’ for an indivi* 
daal but the opponent by playing upon it uses it for a class or genus. The 
third kind, called metaphorical quibble or upacbira chhala, is the denial of 
the current meaning of a word stating its alternative sense. It, there- 
fore, consists in the denial ef the real meaning of a word when it is used 
metaphorically. A word has a primary and a secondary sense ; when a 
proposer uses a word in its metaphorical or secondary sense, his adversary 
makes the meaning absurd by playing upon it and using it in its primary 
sense. Take for example, *A Bench held John guilty’ ; the adversary 9ays 
‘how can a bench, an inanimate object hold John guilty ?’ The propounder 
uses the word ‘bench’ in the secondary sense i.s the Judges or magistrates 
but the opponent plays upon it and uses it in the primary sense. The 
point of resemblance between the verbal and the metaphorical quibbles is 
that in both of them, there is a play upon the word, the propounder using it 
in one sense and the opposer in another. The point of dissimilarity is that 
in the verbal quibble the word is not used in the metaphorical sense but in 
the primary sense, but the adversary takes advantage of its double sense. 

We now proceed with the fifteenth category called jati or false 
analogy. It consists in refutation of the propounder’s proposition by advan* 
cing the counter-proposition. If the propounder advances a syllogism in an 
affirmative form, the opponent refutes it by giving the negative form and 
vice versa. Take the following examples : — 

I. Affirmative. 

The soul is inactive. 

V It is all pervading. 

Whatever is all-pervading is inactive (as ether). 

The soul is all- pervading. 

The soul is inactive. 

II. Negative. 

The soul is not inactive. 

V It is a seat of union. 

Whatever is a seat of union is not inactive. 

The soul is a seat of union. 

The soul is not inactive. 

In the above illustrations, we see that the argument of the propounder 
is in the figure called Barbara and the major premiss is in a correct form, 
i.e there is an invariable concomitance between inactivity and all-pervading- 
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-sets. On the contrary, the argument of the opponent is in the figure 
celorent, bat the major premiss is false, i. e. there is no total disconnection 
between the seat of union and inactivity. Take another illustration, 

I. Negative, 

Hound is not eternal. 

V It is a produot, 

"Whatever is a product is not eternal. 

Sound is a produot. 

Sound is not eternal, 

II. Affirmative. 

Sound is eternal. 

V It is an object of auditory perception. 

Whatever is an object of auditory perception is eternal. 

Scund is an object of auditory perception. 

Sound is eternal. 

In the above illustration, in the negative form the propounded* 
argument is in the celarent figure, and there is universal disconnection 
between eternality and a product. On the other band though the argument 
of the opponent in the affirmative form is in the figure Barbara, yet as 
there is no invariable conaomitanoe of eternality and the object of auditory 
perception, there is a fallacy of the major premies. This kind of argument 
is called jdti or false analogy. The above explanation is according to the 
reading of V fitsy&yana's commentary as printed in the Benares V izianagaram 
Sanscrit series ; but Vis'wan'atha Bbatt&cbarya, the writer of the 
Tritti reads the commentary of Vatsy&yana differently. He is opinion 
that the refutation of the propounder's argument in the affirmative or 
negative form by the opponent in the same form is jati or false analogy. 
‘For example, 

I. Affirmative. 

(a) PropouDder. 

The soul is inactive. 

V It is all pervading. 

Whatever is all pervading, is inactive. 

The soul is all pervading. 

The soul is inactive. 

<&) Opponent. 

The soul is aotive. 

V It is a seat of union. 

Whatever is a seat of anion is active. 


The soul is s seat of union. 

The soul is active, 

• Here in the above illustration in ths opponent’s argument, we see thatr- 
there is no invariable concomitance with activity and the seat of union. 

II. Negative. 

(a) Propounder. 

Sound is not eternal. ^ 

V It is a product. 

Whatever is eternal is not a product. 

Sound is a product. 

Soand is not eternal. 

(b) Opponent. 

Sound is not non-eternal. 

V It is not a non-object of an auditory perception. 

Whatever is a non-objeot of auditory perception is not-eternafi. 

Sound is not a non-object of auditory perception. 

Sound is not non-eternal. 

In the above illustrations, we see that there is universal disconnection 
between the product and eternity in the propounder’s argument, but we 
do not find universal disconnection between noo-eternality and the non- 
object of auditory perception. 

There are 24 kinds of jdti or false analogy and they have been fully de- 
scribed in chapter Y. &hnika l. As their description is beyond the scope of 
this treatise, we do not enter into it and ask the reader to study the subject 
himself. 

We now come to the 16th or the last category called nignhaathana 
or unfitness for arguing ; literally it means ‘the plaoa of confinement.’ 
It is defined by Goutama as a bad reasoning or no reasoning. When in the 
course of an argument, an opponent is driven to such a position that he 
advances contradictory arguments or no arguments, he is said to be 
defeated, like the king in a chess when he is oheckmated. Vats an a, 
the well-known Scholiast explains bad reasoning and no reasoning. The 
former consists in advancing contradictory or untenable arguments ; white 
the latter oonsista in advancing no arguments at all, or in not refuting 
the position established by your opponent or in not saying your position 
from the attaok of your adversary. 

The distinguishing feature of the falsa analogy and unfitness for ar- 
guing, is that in the former the opponent takes up a contradictory position 
and puts up his arguments in a syllogistic form either affirmative or nega* 
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tive but in the latter the opponent advances erroneous or contradictory argu- 
ments or no arguments at all. The twenty-two varieties of the latter arising 
from bad arguments or no arguments are described in detail in chapter 
V. ahnika 2. 

This is the theme of Goutama’a Ny&ya chapter I; and in the remaining 
chapters he has discussed them at length philosophically. The description 
of Goutama’s NySya will be incomplete, if hjf doctrine of ‘word’ is not descri- 
bed here. 

Before doing this, it will be much better to explain the doctrine of 
tpAoti l which the Indian philosophers have very elaborately discussed. 

In the commentary on Anuvaka 11 of chapter YII of the Maitriupani$afc 
(S. B. H. Vol. XXXI), is shown how sound is produced. Sound while 
coming out from the mouth called Ndila strikes against the atmosphere 
outside and produces waves there which are carried to the ear. “About an 
inch within the hnman ear is placed a membrane like the head of a drum 
which receives the vibrations of sound. With this tympanum is an air 
chamber connected by a tube, the eustaohian with the mouth, the three A. 
small bones joined to each other and in carrying the atmospheric impulses 
to the labyrinth or internal ear which is the real organ of hearing, where 
the auditory nerve fills three semi-circular canals and a very curiosly 
formed cochlea or shell-like spiral ohamber, where its fibres may be seen 
spread Out and gradualy shortening like the strings of a harp or pianoforte, 
as if each sound from lowest pitch to highest had a separate nerve fibre to 
convey it to the sensorium ; where atmostpheric vibrations are finally 
converted into all the wonderous modulations of music and speech. This 
ttue ear the organ of hearing is embedded in the bones of the skull , and 
receives vibrations through the air in the inner chamber, through the 
small bones and through the bone of the skull. The semi-eircular canals 
placed in three defections are supposed to show us the direction of sounds 
and the nerves of the spiral cochlea the pitch, of which we can distinguish 
from the lowest note tf the organ to the sharpest insect one, nine octaves • 
but there must be sounds on either side beyond the reach of our sense of 
hearing." (Dr. T. L Nichols’ Human physiology pp, 188 and 189). 

When sound currents thus produced are carried to the ear of a hearer 
it is the second stage of sound called Dhwani. When the sound is carried 
by the auditory nerve to the sensorium, it produces a picture of an object * 
meant by the articulate voice composed of variety of letters or Varna. 

This last stage is called vphota manifested in the form of ‘word’ ; what is 
idea or thought on the subjective side, is the object or the existing thing 
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), in the objective or external word ; the same ia word on the linguistic side- 
How does it convey the meaning ? In the beginning it is an inarticulate 
sound produoed by the vocal organs of the speaker ; then in the form of 
articulate sound it is conveyed by the air current to the auditory canal of 
the hearer and then by striking against the tympanum the impression ia 
made on the brain. The manifestation of the idea by meaas of the sound, ik 
what is called sphota, There are two views about it ; (1) that it is the 
articulate sound pronounced in the form of the Farnas or letters of which 
a word is composed that the image or pioture thereof is created on the 
eensorium : (2) The other view is that it is the letters pronounced in a 
particular order, that constitute a word or name ; there is no such thing as 
sphota apart from the letter or Vairia. 

The subject has been fully dealt with by Madhava in his Sarvadarsana 
Samgrah in the chapter on Panini. I cannot help quoting a passage 
from P. 116 of the Anaudas'rama edition. 

cIOTfiE 3Cf*ai3T%TSfa 'S^rfa: I StT- 

* ftrafstii ssnscqsqfn- 

ffr Hiqrarall i sup’it#* g spot 

s ang faqftqpROTT g# u 

“Just as a lesson learnt once is not rememlerd but on constant 
repetition becomes complete, or as truth does not Bhine itself distinctly 
first but becomes clear iu the intellect ultimately, similarly though the 
firsb sound is significant, yet it manifests the word (sphota) indistinctly 
but gradually it makes it distinct, more distinct and most distinct. 
A word the seed of which is sown by the sound, being accompanied by 
the last articulate sound (of letters) and being perfected by repetition, is 
retained in the intellect (memory)". 

The conventional sense of a word pronounced in a particular order of 
letters was kuown to the ancient Indian thinkers. A word produces an 
idea and an idea produces a word ; there is a reciprocal relationship between 
the language and thought. There cannot be a language without previously 
having a thought in your brain and yon cannot convey your thought with- 
out a language. It is a philosophical axiom the truth of which was known 
early in India. 

The next question is, ‘what does a word convey’ ? Does it mean an 
individual, form or genus ? When the word ‘goat’ is uttered, you have at 
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ones bafore your mind a figure of a quadruped of a peculiar structure and 
Colour. It is a concept, idea, figure or form (Akriti) ; the corresponding 
object io the external word is an individual goat. A class consisting of such 
individuals forms a species, and the species make up a genus until the 
highest genui called summuot genua is reached. The lowest species or the 
individual is called infima specie* and intermediate genera and speeies are 
called subaltern genera and species. 

“If the word ‘goat’ conveyed an argues Goutama “a goat made 

of clay will suffice in a sacrifice ; similarly if it meant an individual goat, 
it is then impossible to replace another in its place”. In bis opinion, the 
word ‘goat’ signifies a class, form and individual. He sums up the whole 
discussion in sutra 63 of chap. II ahnika 2. A word denotes an individual* 
a form, and a genus. 

The next question for determination is whether a word (or more 
properly) sound is eternal or non-eternal. The view of Goutama is embodied 
in sutra 13 of chapter II. Ahnika 2. He says that sound is non- 
eternal and assigns three reasons for it j (1) a sound has a beginning; what- 
ever has a beginning has an end. (2) It is an object of sense organ namely 
the ear ; (3) it is treated in common life as artificial : you can raise or lower 
your voice according to your wish. All these reasons show that a sound is 
produced like any other manufactured artiale3 and is therefore perishable 
and non-eternal. 

It is a common experience that a sound i3 produced by our effort and 
after having manifested itself for a short time, it vanishes. It cannot bo 
according to Goutama, eternal. 

It is useless to discuss the subject here ; I may refer the ourious reader 
to study from siltras 14 to 55 chap. II ahaik* 2 of Goutama ’s Nyaya 
Sfitras (Vizianagaram Sanscrit series). 

Goutama iu spite of the noa-eternality of word believes in the 
infallibility and aternality of the Vedas. He says in sfitra 68 of ohap II. 
Ahnika 1 “And by reason of the authority of a reliable parson, its authori- 
tativeness is like the authority of spell (incantation) and medicine,” To 
Goutama, the Holy Veda is an authority in itself, because the word of an 
dpta or a reliable person is always an authority. Who is an Apia ? VAfcsAyaua 
has dealt with it fully in his commentary. There are three qualifications of 
an Apta ; (1) he must have realised his ideas, (2) he must be a philanthropist 
and (3) he must tell the truth and explain the true nature of a thing. All 
these qualifications apply to the Supreme Being. The sum and substance 
of the whole sutra is that the Holy Veda, being of divine origin is of 
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paramount authority. The scholiast further eaya that it is sot author!* 
tative simply by reason of its being eternal ; though a word is not eternal 
yet the Holy Veda being of divine origin is eternal. He gives two 
^examples in support of his view ; just as a spell or charm produces its 
•effect in removing serpent’s poison and people believe in its infallibility* 
-$0 is the Holy Veda infallible; just as a medicine produces its effect in 
eradicating a disease and people believe in its efficacy, so is the Holy Veda 
ii-fallible. The medicine (Ayurveda) and spell (mantra) are the parts of the 
Holy Veda; the infallibility is, therefore, established beyond any doubt. 

There are doctrines of idealism (vijnaaa vada), voidism (s Anya vada) and 
-jm permanence (Ksanikav&da) referred to in the 4th chapter. Subsequently 
these doctrines became the peculiar property of the YogSchSra, a school 
founded by Asanga and Vasubandhu and the Madhyamika school founded by 
Nfigarjuna. I have said over and over again that these views had been in 
<existeoee -long before they became the accepted tenets of any school. 
From criticising such views, no valid inference can be made as to the 
priority of the various Budhistie schools which subsequently accepted 
such views as their tenets. A futile attempt has been made recently 
to compare Goutama’s sfitras and VAtsya yana's commentary with the 
Lankft vatara-sutra of the YogAchAra sohool. I need not dilate on the 
subject as there is an obvious anacronism which a student of Indian 
history can very well appreciate. 

The study of Goutama’s Ny&ya is very popular in India especially 
in Bengal. It is still studied in Nadia (Navadvipa) ; there the subject is 
studied in the old way of learning in tols. 1 am informed that there are 
good naiydyi&as or logicians of the old type. 


HaviDg done with the description of Goutama’s NyAya, let us see 
whether we find any trace of his philosophy in the Upanisat. The word 
‘GoutamA* oceurs very often in the Upanifats; it is in Kausitaki,ChhAndogya, 
BrihdAranyaka and Katha. (See for the details in Jacob's concordat 
at P 340). No help can he obtained from them as to the identity of the 
f o tinder of the NyAya school. The word in the Upanifats is a patronymic 
of certain Bisis. 

We find most of the objects of proof (Prameyae) and the five elements 
mentioned in the NyAya, in the Upanisats. Take the passage ‘ufwur 
rf* in Maitriupanisad VI. 14. “An object of proof 

cannot be pereeived without a means of proof.” This axiomatic truth 
finds its place in Goutama’s NyAya. It is probable that there the 


\ 
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pram&na and the prameya may not have been used in the same sense 
as in the Ny&ya. 

We find tarka in Kathopanigat II. 9 u ^ra*<iMra VT<nfTT” It oan not be 
obtained by means of reasoning.'' The word again occurs twice in 
Maitriupaniffad in VI. 20, VII. 8. It is doubtful whether the word 
is used in the same sense S3 in the Ny&ya. We have in Maitriupanigat 
kuhaka (quibble), drigtlnta (instance) and hetu (reason). We also find 
nairatmyatdda (athiestic doctrine) side by side with these terms which 
subsequently became the peculiar terminology of the Ny&ya school ot 
philosophy. 

At the time of the Upanigab, people were acquainted with some sort 
of reasoning. It was a rationalistic period; people being tired of the 
ceremonial practices of the Veda, naturally took to thinking and expressed 
their thoughts in the writings of the Upanigat. Ny&ya is, therefore, no- 
hostile to the Vedic teaching but has its seed in the Upanisats the knowt 
ledge section of the Veda callid jnanak&nda. 

Sankhya. 

We now come to the second group of philosphy called S9nkhya-yoga. 
The Sankhya school is anterior to the Yoga school. The founder of the 
former school is Kapila, a mythical saint who is described in the 
S'rimadbhSLgavat Purana ; his life is so much surrounded by a halo of 
sanctity that it is very difficult to make out any thing like history. 
It is therefore, a futile attempt to find out the time and place of the saint. 
Let us leave him in the mystery in which he is enveloped. Kapila like 
S'akyamuni and Rigabha is considered as one of the twenty- four incarna- 
tions of Vignu. He is said to be the same Kapila who reduced the hundred 
6ons of S&gara to ashes while searching for the lost horse of the As'wamedha 
sacrifice; while others say, he is a different sage. 

His name occurs iu S'vetk s'vatara Upanigat chapter V. 2. 

“wtfwngpi wt*: raro wtwwtw i “He* brings up the 

Rig hi Kapila born in the beginning with knowledge and looked at him 
when born.” Some of the commentators of the verse have taken the word 
‘KapiliP in its derivative sense meaning fliranyagarbha ; but Sankara, 
chfirya in his learned commentary of the Vedanta Sfitra chapter II. l. 
thinks that by Kapila the founder of the S&nkhya system of philosophy 
is meant. According to many, he is considered anterior to Kanfida ; 
but the Pravachana sfitras as they exist in the present form are admittedly 
posterior to the Vaisegika sufcras. Whoever Kapila may be, be certainly 
wrote aftei Kanada as fully discussed by me m the preceding pages 
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<* The S&nkhya literature is very limited ; the books in the S&nkhya 
school can be counted on one’s fingers’ ends. They are : (1) Pravachana 
e&tras, (2) Tattwa sam&sa (3) S&nkhya k&rika and (4) Panohas'ikha 
sutram. 

Tattwa samasa was at one time considered to be the original work of 
Kapila , but now the present view is that its is a spurious work containing 
the summary of the original S&nkhya sutras. See Keith’s Samkhya system 
(Heritage of India series), Panohasikha sfitras are embodied in the commen- 
tary of Vy^sa on the Yoga siltras of Patanjali. We need not, therefore, 
bother ourselves with these two works in the S&akhya literature. Let U3 
then take up the S&nkhya Pravachana S&tra which I consider to be the 
original work for reasons to be given later on. I cannot determine the age 
of the Pravachana sutras, but I think them to be existing in the pre- 
sent form before the rise of Buddhism. Buddha owe3 a great deal to S&nkhya 
and many other sages of the pre-Buddhistic heretic schools such aa 
Brihaspati, Ch&rv&ka and J&b&li. It is like groping in the dark to 
make an attempt to ascertain the age of these mysterious sages whom 
we know only by name. 

Thera Is a limited number of oommentries on the Pravaohuna sdtras ; 
(1) S&nkhya sutra vritti by Aniruddha ; (2) S&nkhya Pravachana Sutra 
vritti s&ra by Mahadeva Saraswati ; (3) S&nkhya Pravachana Bha§yam by 
Viju&na Bhiksu. The first and the third are available and are studied. 
The commentary ofVijSana Bhiksu is most excellent and helpful in 
correctly understanding the S&ukhya Sfitra3. The vritti of Mahadeva 
Saraswati was published by txarba in the Bibliotheca Indies series. 

Sw&mi Day&naada Saraswati, the great Sanscrit scholar and reformer 
of our time has mentioned Bh&guri’s commentary on S&nkhya sfitra in 
the introduction to his commentary on the Rigveia and the Saty&rtha 
Prakas'a ; but I have neither seen it nor read of it in any other work. 


The present S&nkhya Pravachana Sutra, as we have, consists of six 
chapters containing 526 sutras as will appear from the following table : 


Chapter 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Grand Total 

Sutras 

164 

47 

84 

32 

129* 

70 

526 


We now come to S&nkhya Karik& which is the most important work 
in the whole Sankhya literature and is considered older than the Prava- 


* According to Aniruddha, there are 130 sutras. 
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eh an a sutras by scholars. It was written by is'wara Krisna in the 
Ary& matre. The number of the stanzas varies according to the commen- 
tators. In the commentary of Goudapdda only 69 stanzas are commented 
upon. In the commentary of M&thara which is older than that of 
Goudap&da, we find 73 stanzas. In the commentory of Y&chaspati Mis'ra, 
called S&nkhyatattwa Kaumadi we have 72 staDzas, According to 
P, Tanu-sukha Rims Sarmft, the editor of M&thara vritti in the Chou- 
khambh& Sanscrit series, the number of stanzas varies from 69 to 105. 

The Karikh with the Mathara vritti was translated into Chinese by 
“ Kan-ti ” who is called Parm&rtha by the Indians, “ He was a Tripitaka 
law teacher of the Khan d} nasty A. C. 557-539. Paramartha came to 
China in about 547 in the reign of the emperor Wa-ti of the Liar, dynasty 
which ruled in Southern China from 502-557 A. C. and was followed Ly 
the Khan dynasty. He lived till 582 A. C., and there are no less than 
twenty-eight of his translations now in existence, that of Suvarna-saptati 
Sitetra being the twenty -seventh (No 1300 in B. Nanjo’s Catalogue). The 
name given to it in Chinese, ‘the Golden seventy discourse* is supposed to 
refer to the number of the verses in the Kdrika.” (Max Muller’s six systems 
of Indian philosophy P. 222.) According to P. Tanusukh Rama S'armft, 
in the Chinese translation the 63rd. stanza beiDg omitted, there are only 71 
stanzas. Though there ate 72 stanzas in the present authorised edition, 
the book itself is called ‘saptati’ by the KSrik& iteelf. In the Chinese 
translation, the name of the vritti writer is not given. Balas'Sstrin, as 
appears from the six systems of Indian philosophy by Max Muller held 
that the Pravachana sfitras were written in the I6th century by Yijn&na 
Bhiksu and commented upon by him. I cannot do better than quote an- 
other Pandit of Benares, P. Vindyes'vari PraBlda Dwivedin, the librarian 
Government Sanscrit College, and the editor of Sa©khya Samgraha 
in the Chowkhambha Sanscrit series from his preface to the 8amkhy a 
Samgraha : — 

hjttsi nrrfYHn 

SfolTR fa#* SHnWrT 1 ^ $3*^* 

l TtT^HIT 

Here some say that Samdsa Sutra alone was composed by the 
great sage Kapila, while the S&nfehya Sastra containing the sutras and 
six chapters were composed by Vijuana Bhiksu. It is foolish, because 
Bhojrdja long before the time of Vijnana Bhiksu had explained the 
eix chapters. Full details may be seen in the preface to NyRya vartika.” 
The editor ends his preface by uttering a blessing. Certainly the view 



that Vijn&na Bhikflu palmed off the Pravaohana sfitraa as the work of 
Kapila cannot hold water even for a minute when we find the sfitraa- 
eommented upon by Aniruddha who is anterior to Vijnana Bhikau, 
See Pramathanatha Tarkabhufana's preface to Aniruddha’s commentary 
as published by Jiv&nanda Vidy&s&gara. 

The view of those who hold the Pravaohana Sfitras to be spurious is 
based on what is called argua^tum ex eilentio. As far as can be gathered 
from their writings, their argument is that Sankar&eh&rya who has 
ci incised the S&nkhya view in his commentary on the Vedanta Sutras 
has nob referred to the Pravaohana Sutras but to the Sankhya Karika . 
that Madhav&oharya, the writer of the S&rvadars'aua samgraha has not, 
while describing the S&nkhya system of philosophy, referred to the Prava- 
chana Sutras but to Is'wara Krisna’s K&rik& and Vachaspati Mis'ra's Sfin. 
kbya tittwa Kaumadi : that even so late a writer as V&ehaspati Mis'ra, has 
not referred to the Pravachana Sutras. From this negative evidence they con- 
clude that they had not been in existence in their time. The argument is very 
weak and is based on a fallacy which we all very know is that of argumentum 
ex eilentio. There are several very important facts which these learned critics 
in their zeal have overlooked; the S&nkhya philosophy was rightly or wrongly 
believed to be tbe root cause of the atheistic schools of Buddhism and 
Jainism, and the followers of the S&nkhya school were nicknamed as 
Prachckhanna Bauddhas (crypto-buddhists). In the Pravachana Sfitras, 
as will be seen later on, the existence of is'wara is denied ; this accounts for 
their unpopularity and their study, therefore, fell into desuetude. The 
Karik& being a short epitome of the S&nkhya principles in a metrical lan. 
guage by combining the sutras of the S&nkhya and eliminating all atheistio 
and controversial points, became popular in the study of Sankhya school 
of philosophy. This is tbe reason why the S&nkhya Karik& alone was 
studied and referred to by the conservative Br&h manas. There is another 
fact, viz. that in ancient India there were no tacilities in tbe use 
of libraries as we have at present. Tuo libraries, it appears, were 

attached to the temples and were the exclusive properties of the 

priests who perhaps allowed them rather to be eaten by worms 

than exposed to the public gaze. Some time iconoclastic instinct 

prevailed, under the influence of which they destroyed those books 
which were not in conformity with their own. Tbe B&rhaspitya 
sfifcra8 of the heretic school, the existence of which is proved from tbe 
quotations here and there, are not available. The works of Ch&rv&ka have 
vanished, and many of the important Buddhistic works have been recovered 
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in the PGli translations outside India. In addition to these facts, 
considering the climate of India, it is not strange that the Pravachana 
sGtras became very rare and a sealed book ta the general public. The 
learned scholars were not omniscient, and could not know them by 
intuition if they were shut up in the libraries of the temples not accessible 
to all. 

SankarGchGrya who was a bom enemyj^uddhism and Jainism, could 
not have any sympathy with Kapila, the^^frerunner of these two well- 
known religious systems of the heterodox school, and would not therefore 
stoop so low as to quote from Kapila’s Pravaebana sutras. SankarGoharya 
has mentioned the name of Kapila in his Saririka BhGsya more than 
once with great respect, but in his commentary on sutra 1 p&da 1 
chapter II, he says, 

i$53R?nfq 

ni?fa q;3i^%fa i 

“It is, therefore, proved not only from the assumption of the independent 
existence of matter but from the plurality of the souls also, that the 
system (tantra) of Kapila is contrary to the Veda and the teaching of 
its follower, Manu." In this view of Kapila’s system, it is no wonder 
if S'ankarficharya, while commenting on sGtra 11 of chapter I Pada 4, 
quoted stanza 3 from Sankhya kstrika. 

"Whenever S'ankaracharya quotes from the Sankhya, he does not mention 
whether he quotes the passage from the Karika or the Sutras ; he leaves 
it to th6 imagination of his readers. Excepting stanza 3 quoted 
above, all quotations may be from the KGrikG or the sGtras. As for 
example, in his commentary on sGtra 9 of chapter IJ, Pada 4, we have— 
*WTT«I f f%: SmraT qTqq: q^r: l Sankhya II. 31 

The above quotation is also the last line of Btanza 29 of the 
K&rika. What is the authority to support the allegation that the 
quotation is from the KGrikG but not from the sutras ? 

There are certain words and sentences which the learned scholiast 
unconsciously borrowed from the sGtras. Thus S'ankara’s commentary 
(Nirnaya Sagar big edition) and SGnkbya sutras side by side show 
parallelism. 

Commentary. SGtra. 

l. arsiitT siq 3^: (f?» 

i P. 439 
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S'ankar&chArya quotes ‘srtf^T from the Brihadaranyaka upaoijat 

and Kapila has put this verse into a shtra in bis system and numbered 
it as sutra 15 of chapter I. Both of them derive it from the same 
source, but the parallelism in the eourse of the criticism of the Sankbya 
philosophy of Kapila is very striking. 


Commentary, 

2. sri% fqwrm 



P. 489 

ffT 

492 

4. 

493 


Sfitra. 

2. fsHTcT I 

3. i 

MR* 

4. 


While commenting on sutra 3 of chapter II. P&da 2, the learned 
commentator says ; 

Commentary, S&tra. 


qcsrfqfsqsl ST^vTaf 

;...495 


artrTq c%yfq fef sn*pr- 

*q i 

§gqc*nq * yv 


Compare stanza 57 of the K&rik4 as well. I say, it is an unconsciaus 
imitation of words and phrases from the S&nkhya system of philosophy. 
The learned commentator on the Ved&nta sdtra has, while criticising the 
doctrines of the S&mkhya system unconsciously borrowed phrases and 
sentences from the bfltras. For these reasons, 1 have not the least doubt 
as to S'ankaracharya’s knowledge of the sutras, when he criticised the 
view of Kapila. He could have never criticised the system from such 
a meagre compendium as the epitomised KkrikS, where the agnostio views 
as sec forch in detail in the sdtras, are totally absent. The Tattiaasamdaoi^ 
if it existed, cannot afford materials for the learned scholiast’s criticism. 

There is no doubt that Kapila’s sutras were not mentioned by any 
commentator of the Vedanta excepting Appaya Dikfita in his commentary 
called Vedanta kalpataruparimala. (See the excellent edition of Nirnaya 
Sa°-ar J917 at P. 372 chapter I P&da 4, s&tra 1.) My view is that the 
sutras were not known as Pravachana Sdtras before Vijnslna Bhikfu 
or Aniruddha ; they were known as Kapila’s tantra or Sastitantra. 1 shall 
discuss the point later on. 

As to Madhavach&rya, the voluminous writer of the Renaissance 
period, I may frankly admit that nowhere the S&nkhya sflfcras of 



Kapils are referred to by him in- the Sarvadars'ana Sangraha^ 
but ha has mentioned V&ehaspati Mis'ra and his Sankhya. Tattwa 
Kaumadi. Tha quotations are mainly from the Karik&, but not from 
the sntras. The omission means nothing. The account of S&nkhya. 
as given by him is very meagre, and does not contain the names of the 
other commentators of the Klrikfi who admittedly flourished before hie 
time. lie says nothing about the number of the stanzas of the Kariki. 
Under these circumstances the non-quotation from the Saukya sutra ia 
not at all surprising. 

S&yan&ch&rya, the brother of Madhavkch&rya and the commentator 
of the VeJio works, in commenting on Anuvaka II of Prapathaka VIII.- 
of the Taitirey&ranyaka at P. 565 of the Anand6s'rama edition says while 
discussing the various views of the creation according to the different 
schools of philosophy, 

jt^Tfar ^5 stifaft®’ ^rf CTsrfoi 

^3ti^T?it*ismnTS5fiiTf^w»Tfi:5tr srr%or* 

engfar?i q;fqss iiffq: ateraraf fowl u 

“Just as the attempt of Goutama was to instruct the creating Self fife 
to secure heaven apa^t from the body to the people of very low under- 
standing, so did the great sage Kapila write S&nkhy a sastra to instruct 
self who is devoid of action, looker on, intelligent and unattached, to the 
people of average understanding”. SayanUch&rya has everywhere spoken 
of Sftnkhya but not of the epitome which plays an important part, in hia 
brother’s description of the SSnkbya in the Sarv idars'ana samgraha. Again 
at P. 596 of the same edition he quotes from Sankya without mentioning 
the name of the book. 

*HOT«*r 1%: ; ^ \ 

Sankhya II. 31. S. C, Karika 29. 

In view of the discussion in the Aranyaka, the inevitable conclusion 
is that the quotation is from the Sankhya SSstra, One cannot, therefore, 
infer from the non-mention of the verse and chapter of the book in the 
presence of the quotation, that the existence of the S&nkhya S'&stra was 
not known to S&yan&cb&rya or MUdhavScharya, or that it did not exist. 
The non-mention thereof shows the unpopularity of the S&nkhya system 
at the time as shown in the preceding pages. 

Let us examine V&chaspati Mis'ra’s Sankhya Tattwa Kaumadi. There 
is not the least doubt that he knew Kapila, the founder of the Sankhya 
system, as he aalutes him in the beginning in stanza 2 of his commentary. 
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^Though the learned scholiast did not refer to the sfltras, yet be cannot b# 
considered to be ignorant of them in face of bis commentary on stanza 72 
of the Karikh. As it is very important in d etermining the existence of 
-sdtras at the time the KkrikS was written, I mast give it verbatim, 

HHcrn ?>c6T^i gfgfoe* n 

3?mr^T forfftl TJ SJTfa II 

“ All the subjects which are in the seventy (stanzas) are from the 
•entire Sastitantra (a book dealing with 60 topics) with the exception of 
parables and hostile attacks on others (systems)”. V&chaspati mis'ra 
while commenting on the term easti tantra, says that there are 60 topics 
according to Raja Vartikaand quotes verses from it. They are as follow : — 

(1) The existence of matter, (2 ) unity, (3) ohjeetivit y, (4) separate entity, 
(5) dependence, (6) plurality, (7) disjunction, (8) conjunction, (9) future 
•existence, (10) inactivity, These ten topies vary according to the different 
■commentators ; as they are not relevant in the presen t discussion, they 
need not be described. Besides these, there are 5 kinds of errors mentioned 
in III. 37, nine kinds of contentment mentioned in III. 39, twenty-eight 
kinds of incapacities of the organs mentioned in III-38 and eight kinds of 
of powers mentioned in 111-40 (See stanza 47 also). The author of the 
Jtdrikd says that he has taken the topic trom the entire sasti tantra minus 
the parables (mentioned in chapter IV and the criticisms on other systems 
(chapters V. and VI.) la there any doubt left about the identity of the 
Ca? titan Cra as qualified by so many adjectives ? The description 
given in the 72nd stanza fully applies to the present SSnkhya Sfttras. 
Can we imagine that a commentator who comments on stanza 72 was 
ignorant of the S&nkhya sdtras which are cailed Sdnhhya Sutra by 
Aniruddha and Sankhya Pravackana tutra by Vijn&na Bhiksu ? Vachas- 
.pati Mis'ra is said to have lived in the 9th century (born in A. V. 898). 

Alberuni who came to India in the beginning of the 11th century 
«ays, “ Besides, the Hindus have books about the jurisprudence of their 
religion, on theosophy, on ascetics, on the process of becoming God and 
seeking liberation from the world as e. g. the book composed by Gouda, 
the anehorite, which goes by his name ; the book S'ankbya composed by 
Kapila on divine subjects ; the book of Patanjali on the seareh for libera- 
tion and for the union of the soul with the object for its meditation ; the 
book Ny&ya bkdahd composed by Kapila on the Veda and its interpreta- 
tion, also showing-that it has been created, and distinguishing within the 
Veda between such injunctions as are obligatory only in certain oases and 
those which are obligatory in general ; further the book Mlmdnsd 


composed by Jaimini on the same subjeot ; the book Laukdyata composed 
by SrihaBpati treating of the subject that in all investigations, we mast 
exclusively rely upon the apperception of the senses ; the book Agastya- 
mata composed by Agastya treating of the subject that in all investigations 
we must use the apperception of ths senses as well as tradition ; and the 
book Visbnudharma Sachau’s translation, Trnbner's edition vol. I. 132. 

The above quotation is remarkable e must tak e into consideration 
the fact that Alberuni was a foreigner, and there ware many difficulties in 
bis way in arriving at the correct information of a people who were 
strangers to him in language and religion, He mentions Crowd!* as an 
author ; he probably refers to the Goudapadiya Karik& which forms part 
of the M&ndukya upanifat and on which there is a learned commentary 
of S'ankar&charya. He perhaps does not mean his commentary which 
is on the S^ukhya Karika. He further mentions Kapila as the author of 
the Sankhya Sutras and Ny&yabha§a, We have no such work as Ny&ya 
bhk?a available it may be an error. 

He further says at P. 8 of Sachau’s edition in the preface, “I have 
already translated two books into Arabio one about the origines and a 
description of all created beings called Sankhya, and another about the 
emancipation of the soul from the fetters of the body called Patanjali 
(Pdtanjala ?) These two books contain most of the elements of the belief 
of the Hindus, but not all the single rules derived therefrom”. It could 
be of great service to consult the Arabic translation of the Shnkhya. 

The reference made by Alberuni to the Sankhya teachings at pp, 62 and 
63 of Sachau's edition is to V-83 and V-103. The word Ativabika’ is nowhere 
to be found in the K&nkh or in the commentary of Gouda on it, but is in 
the Pravachana sutra V-103. The reference at p, 89 may be compared 
with chap. III. 48, 49, 50 of the Sutras, stanzas 53 and 54 of the KArik£ 
and chap. IV. 18 of the BhagwadgttS. The reference at P. 92 appears 
to be to Sfitra 46 of ohapter III. or stanza 53 of the Karika. There is no 
need to multiply references, as they are quite sufficient to show that the 
information that Alberuni derived about the Sankhya teaching is from the 
SSnkhya sntras. In this view of the matter I cannot believe that 
Vachaspati Mis'ra was ignorant of Sankhya sutras. If a man does not 
call a ‘spade’ a ‘spade’ but gives its description, can he be called ignorant of 
it ? It is only a difference of language, We have seen that Sankara 
oalls Kapila’s work iantra, Sayana calls it Sdnikya and Karika’ calls 
it sjsti', antra, This change of nomenclature will not aSect the thing itself. 
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* The idea is in the brain and the description of the object exaotly corre- 
sponds with the Pravachana Sutra. 

Let us see what Abul Fazl the learned writer of the Ayeen-i-Akbery 
says about S&nkhya. According to Gladwin he says in the beginning 
“ The first teacher of this science was Keepel (Kapila) the philosopher. 
Then follows a meagre description of the doctrine of the b&nkhya 
philosophy without any reference to either the Sutra or K&rikS. At the 
end he says “ The doctrines of this eeot are contained in sixty books 
whioh they call Tunter (Tantra)”. The learned prime minister probably 
means the aas\% tantra of the KlrikS. 

Vachaapati Mis'ra has no doubt made the matter a little difficult 
by the use of the unhappy and ambiguous language. If the Kf»rik& alone 
were there, it leaves no doubt that the sasti tantra referred to in Btanza 
72 is no other than the sfitras whioh go under the name of Pravachana 
sfltra. We have a quotation in the commentary of Vy&sa on Patanjali 
IV- 13 to the following effeot ; — 

“ The minutest form of the punas does not come within the range of sight”. 

Vdcha3pati Mis'ra on commenting on the passage says 

* “Here is the instruction of the sasti tantra sdstra .” The quota- 
tion in Vyftsa’s commentary reads like a metrical verse and does not find in 
Kapila Sfltra. The language is not archaic and does not appear to be 
from any other anterior work ; be that as it may, the learned commentator 
of VySsa thinks it from the sasti tantra sdstra. The idea of this may be 
compared to S&nkya eutra V. 26. 

Further, Vfichaspati Mis'ra in commenting on sdtra 8 of chap II. 
Pada I of the Vedantasutra Bays, 

* i ^3? f irisi shh’ §3^3^-*' 

Therefore his holiness, VSrsaganya, the expounder of the Yoga SUstra 
said. The minutest form of the gunas does not come within the range of the 
eye ; that which comes within the range of sight is mere illusion and trifl- 
ing”. On the authority of BalarUma and others, Keith is of opinion that the 
f author of the sastitantra is Varfaganya. With great respect to Keith 
I am of opinion that Vfichaspati Misra forgot what he wrote in the 
commentary on the Yoga and made a confusion. 
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Again we have in M&thara vyitti on the commentary on stanza 17 -. 

ssfkwhs nwtw “Also it is said in the safctitantra 

“the matter acts under the influence of the ego.” We again find 

the same quotation in Gouda's commentary on the Same stanza ; 
“rrvmrNfi < g’r^rF^%f tm* sr*^t”. Similarly it is said in the §afti 

tantra, “ the matter acts under the influence of the ego.” The passage 
quoted is like a gfltra and is probably an amplification of 1-142 of the 
S&nkhya sutras. Though the language quoted may differ from that of 
the present sutras, yet the learned commentatore ceitainly meant 

Kapila’s sutras which were then known as easti tantra by reason of their 
laying down sixty topics mentioned in the preceding pages. 

Let us now proceed to examine the language and the idea of the 
!K2rik& and the sutras which clearly show that the sutras have been put 
into the Arya metre verbatim or their sentiments expressed in a different 
language. 


Karikll. 


*1. gffa^Tc^Tfl^qxfsifs^T eTTfJI- 


a. 

*2. W3Tc^T3 

l<£l 

*3. 

*TO3T 1 

usil 3 

5. fslipra ^WIv?T 

UUW 

*6. iftcS sftfa fa^cITSFT 

1 

31r^T?3Tf5ra3T»33f3?T 
I i\ 


■Sutra. 


f3^TSf33^I^frT^T|§^|q i? i 
31¥3TfJTf53^q, ?. ?0<i 

1. ^gq^fsvq; | 

2. ^^lTTfqss^: | ?.^ 0 
fl. 3Tef?qi|T wsi’qqg | ^. t ^ a 
j 2. '3tj!^T3 f33ITig I 

■) 3 - J 

j 4. ?itR)5q ^iqq i 

l 5. 35KUT5TI3m I ^.^<£ 

fkcTOanfq ^fqjqq^sRqi 
f^cffexTq^i ^y 
f 1. 3T3F7T^^rlT 3TlJtrr emiSill 
J stctr sqq^TgT 

] \\\ Vtt 

12. 1*1 
atel- sftfa fq3?l€»TTffT3TR?^T?3 
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* 


* 


1 


v 




K4rik&. 


7. ag i 

8. «Kn:TJijprTc^^T^ 

V*- 

*9. ^TiTi 

f%Ktt JTf^g \% 

10. nqrHi f qg- 

°ic 5 : ^g^rm u 

*ll. sersnaqTisfeng. f^gnnf^ 

fqqqqi^fqSTqic^ | g^TS- 

^qsqm 6 qsra- 

j[g Ua i 


*12. 3r?q jtctjt q^T^ri 

i g^rqgcqfe^ <c. 

1 3 . ?HFOT^ fqqqfelf?^ HT 
f^a^q g^¥q i 
«rc**r srsrqwirgwsnrq iu* 

14. a^qiTTc^mt^ilHq %q^T 
qf^ar fs?og i g^.g?^ =q 
<TOT q>^N 

^ ''O 

1 5. g^q^q ^jotito %q^rr^ cror 

qvjtvf^q I qjqqqgvj^fq 

sftuiSctclKi: I hi I 

16 . U^jfeT^cn^T^cTSHT^ »TO- 
^riqTf^q.: i grem^fqqrfSt^T 
<*ra**rt tf=gg<nf;r || 


SSfcra. 


«rsqT%im gr-Tiq IN*4 ^g^n 
*1*1.1 *i \h* 

qnqrg ^T^trng Jnsfac^nfk II 
\ l IV 4 

fl. qftqmTg I vt$® 

. 2. STO?qqTg. t 
3. ?I%q^%r?T *. i\h 
rl. qnqrcq.rcnnginfr aemfir- 

4 *mu.^ 

( 2 . ^sqTS'fqjprrflS mg. K ! \\% 

1. S[rmxf^ sqfqfr^: qqig ! 

2. jefecrrcm 

, 3. fqgtHTT^ fqqqqig 
’ 4. \.\Mh 

5. I \.\%\ 

6 . ffasqm sf€s^ it i. jy« 

3T?OTf? sqq^TcT: g^qqgFT 
fa=sc ii Mas 

1. eT^TcJqq'in?Hlf^?q' I \.\\l 
. 2. ffl?igTR^ i *. \ih 

3. a%ieT5?i%% i \. ^ 

^qcmicq.g^* facHTfavsufcsr?! 

«Tf*a«n^ll 

{srenq^fe: qrm ^qqrs^qmrK 

i ^.y=; 4 

irgqwftifq grro roin- 

a^45R I^qT^liTd^^T- 

5ag^ cTSffTanqgqqfq^q 
g?mqwi} ^sgmfa g*r* 
q^r^JofcHTur: #v \{ 
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Karika. 

* 17 . arearasn**! ^ niT 

^^hl. i ^nfNRiifaswawe 
i RV 

* 18 . aqfawftTS^TCPeTSOT? ftfe* 
tsi: traaH *T*T: i 

«TOTspcl?IIT^S 

*19. eiftaras o;R)T^sir;: nq<TH t 
I RR 

i 

2o. f^rf^nfar 

qwfs? *n wnf. t rS> i 

*21. 3*TO1?JI3R Xl^T&l 

i ?pi qfctnr 

jrftftai?;iwifti R® I 

22. ^qrfts I stcht 

Jim. n R^ H 

* 23 . fsmSSWtf 

li gnisi 

f ftp 'innngT gmg: <ftr i^t 

24 . fftr. trrr^n^ 
fjrf^ETT ^o ii 

25 . *sri ssriuftqsft 

q>rq?t *RR*»m** 

26 . gFT?Tii ^ 

27. ^nlsr^'TOTn ^sm^ii \s 

28 . aymam f^TT^^r ^t- 
ft qg ^gwj; | ^fi 
ftffti: U \* II 


S&fcra. 


1. sreiraSfftT 5%: IR. ^ 

■ 2. Hc^Tq vilrfft I R.*tt 
3. q^q^qrfgqR'fa^iR \R 
f l I ^.\% , 

12. qgrrTJfrftqc^TOIl i 

*nfeiq;ftq;T^nqr n^T^I ^t- 

qjm^u \< 

RiSfscq^Tf^Rft^Nn^R;^ n 
*• ** 

1. ^¥TqTr¥T5B JTO: IR.R^ 

2. 3tiroftmq^ i 5rRTcsreqs?iT- A 

q?U R. R3 
^qTft^qsft I R<£ 


Jl. qqimsqT5H3Tjqnj R. ^O 

(.2. enTT5q q^Tir fftr: nmraTgT- 
qq: <fg ii r. ^ 
srasrrsqwnRgfgFi iftn r. ^r 

i f According to VijB&na Bhiksu, 
j c^iq II R. ^ 

*KVn 5T^T^|ftvmgft^T^ |R.^C 
vvxrmn 
fftqjqrj, i r. a* 

| siftdqTfg^qHfa; n v ? 
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Karikh. 


29. ^rn OTclTfq33rT: 

qgjrr finraT *n?rr fq<j- 

3tt it i 

30. gr^fcq’SW’ER!;' faq?f «o tt 

*31. faqr q^sra^ 

Urt ?r«n 3 raT hk 

32. gqqro 

sqqfagqfanH I «■». It 
*33. ^T^Txnqqrt! fqqqqT^T 5 ^ 
q*r. It aa 

*34. «fafaqqq^T sracSSlfaiSg 
qrttnsNwtn^ i sTGETfgf^rra 
^TgfS^q^TSB^T fafa: 
it aa It 

35.,$^atfaTS«£fqfafa$ ^nsr 
^safq^T h5t^t5; i qtfafaseT 
^ rqT gqraqcqf^lclTftT^l: la* 

36. qrqn^df^Sf^raT: 5% 

q$**rfa; i q^n 

5^fqqqqT=3fe fafa^ri iiat 

39. ?«rc?nfaT*ra*qRra tt 

qqg^ttftmclT: a yo U 

40. 3&: 5[l®?TSsqqJT fallen 

SIY: ^EcinfH: I q fast 

2 *TS*£t k* It 

52. *roitfa*f qfqqTfa^qflTqfa- 

ifaitt...., QtyW 

53. sqqfq ^ ltq 

• <faqwqfa tt ll^ll 


Sfrfcra. 


<vnnfq$ir 5^55 imTOsat qr a qi 
tt V a 

^Tcq# ^ ^ l 4 ? q *fl * lt fo l>*-qrSt- 
3^ It t; 

q^qTcfsqTrTg^iqNfa^^ \\ ^ | 
\* 

3^qiWQf?Tf5?rrt^i^q»*>K.^T?r; 

« V \% 

1. SHTfgfa: | v ^ 

2. q§T faqqqt^ It \. ^a 

f 1. fqqqqit^l: tfa | ^ 

j 2. jj% •fqviT 1 \. 

't 3. STSfjf^K TBlfqSlfaqT 3 | \. ** 
'{ 4. fafa T^vn it %• ao 

«tqicrc^?T: *$4^11 % *\ 


qqfacncw* 1 %. a^ 


an^qTcH^rf^ $3TOq*« gf^ii I 
* B* 

3^lf?fa: fafa; I 3- Btt 


c According to YijB&na Bhik?u. 

i^d'<ini<HSl3Nfe ! n tt \ BH 
fqrf^ q^^T it V H\ 


\ 
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KSrika. 

Sutra. 

*54. 3 ^ SlRfaJOTS^aftT fqSTt5K£r 


1 . 3 ;sg sr?a fasirsiT 11 v a* 

gSR: SR: 1 JTsft slrrfa^T5fr 

■ 

2 . aat fasiT^T grssa: u .at 

3§rrf?RRaaa 11 Ha 


3. gsftsftrfaiaTssr 11 3 . h® 


Compare Bbagawadgita IV. 18. 


55. ?nnreTjnvT II <viii 

66 . fc^a afifa $3* JT??Tf^ fafta 
aj5 aa*: i afagsa faftr^mf 
*aro fsr asm sthtjt: 11 \\ 

57. sfc<?r faffe f*firTrV f *saa*n 
affawsa i jpafaftrg fartra 
emr srff% aaR^a ii k« it 

58. r'aiFa^Famr fag^ tmtfi 
aaRsaig n g^asarmrcfTR 
aaaiia faaxRi a$fa: ii iu 

69. aRTfasUar^ ^ i^rfco^gq- 
aaftor: tier: V>u 

60 . a$?l: gfRTRs: a 
fafrafeniafcT ll aT^rrsatfcr 
gasMfTg^fajSasa ir^ll 

61. ?Rgm 5Sq?l arfa 3=5q?t 5TT- 
fasresflr aifimgii srsrcf?r 

gag?* ^ aRmar as* 
f?r: it %'-i 

* 62 . srafctf a g srsaTSiTcgR 
HTcflRT asfa: i *lqg j^aro 
afafaftraqigi^ur it \\ 
*63. aa acanpgTsfrettfsrRfcgR 
faTaaftftag it srfqqqqrFgr 
%a*5 gma* $Rg u^au 
*64. ...asgrrwaf 1^9 

65. ara sms ft? afsamcarm 
aRfafafar 11 ^ifrRRT- 
^fcrctgsra $a5*wwfrfa ii^ch 


sriiRanJTconf? fjsr 11 3. 
qjfttfacgrcaaR %gT nsft grsr- 
^11 * n 

{ 1 . srftaarftsra sjfaasftfgcf 

avTRCT 11 \. k 5 
2 . vrgag^ma 11 r. v» 
aaffracaf a^qrfq faf frnmifTar 
C ^U. *& 

^s^«>iP? assiasT^sfgfttir 
R fa rig 1 \. ^ 

fraqrftjFi ^rqaqur agR^g 
m* g^ll «j 

"l. fo?r?n> agr ftf^r) gsasar 

faft*rs?t 11 \ 9^ 

2. a^^TTii^arg esnicar^ qg~ 
ag u % 9:4 

srafftsrcirR avaife agra 
^Tsmsafaffttagsafiaftar it 

acq^amT^R^TTfacgimafs^s 
fsrfle: ll v ®’A 

ijiT^ a? «[a $rsk: 11 ?. 
f%%aiifart fra fq^rf ^ 

$3Risft 3. can 


* 


f 


s 
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'The passages of the K&rikit marked by me w ith asterisks ar varbatim 
reproductions from the Pravachana sttra : the other stanzas without 
"the asterisks embody the idea of the sutras. Reading the parallelisms in 
language and thought in conjunction with the concluding stai za of the 
KftrikS, one cannot come to any conclusion tfiher than that the Karik& 
is an? epitome of the Jet three chapters of the S&nkhya Sfitras. The 
remaining three chapters of the S&ukhya Sfttras are expressly excluded. 

Further, the Sankbya sutras are in the archaic Sfitra style, but the 
'1K&rik& has been written in the Ary9 JAti metre whieh belongs to the 
the post-Vedic period, AH these facts conclusively show that the present 
Pravachana s&tras are genuine but not spurious. 


The next question for determination is, at what age of the 
philosophical period these sdtras of Kapila were written. I have already 
said in the preceding pages that the whole philosophical literature of 
"the orthodox school was iu its fully developed state before Buddhism 
and Jainism flourished in India. It took several centuries in its 
development, one borrowing or criticising the thoughts of another. 
In spite of this, there was a sequence, one following the other ; in my 
view, the S&mkhya system of philosophy . was founded after the 
systems of Vais'eeika and Ny&yfl as described iu the preceding pages. 
Kapila has referred to those systems in an express language, but has not 
left any thing on that point for our imagination. 

Jtsrr nz ^Tf^fr » * ^y. 

We are not supporters of the six categories like the system of 
•philosophy of Vais'esika” etc. 

II tv t^v 

“ Nor is the salvation from the rule of the six categories and knowledge 
thereof.” 


“Nor is it from the sixteen principles.” 

This alludes to the Ny&ya system of philosophy of Gautama. It 
appears that the Pravachana sutra borrowed the definition of S'abda from 
Nyftya ; cf. Sdmkhya 1-101 with NyAya 1-1-7. 


When the author of the S&mkhya sutras tauntingly speaks of the six 
categories of the Vais'e§ika school of phiiosohhy, he certainly refers to the old 
school of Kan&da, who was either anterior to him, or his contemporary, but 
Dot to the neo-Vais'esika school which flourished in the post-Buddhistio 
period and in which there were added seven categories. (See Anna Bhatta’s 
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Tar ka Samgraha). Had the sutras been written in the sixteenth oentury 
A.C , the author would have called the Vais'egika system as the system of 
seven categories 

Tarka samgraha and Bhfif&parichcheda are the treatises of the Neo- 
V aisefika school ; in them we have seven categories instead of the six catego- 
ries of Kan&da. Jbhdva, non-enity or non-existence, has been treated as 
the 7th category in addition to tha already mentioned six categories 
of Kan&da. 

In sutra 28 of chapter I of the Pravaehana sutras, we find the names 
of two countries, namely, P&tali putra and Srughna. The former is the name 
of ‘paliloihr a’ of the Greeks now known as Patna. Srughna is mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsiang as 400 li from Tbaneswar. According to the Gaaseteer 
of Dehra Dun, it includes Dehra Dun, Saharanpur and Ambala. These 
names were known in the sfibra period of the Sanscrit Literature and 
subsequent to it. Had the sfitras been written in the 16th, century 
of the Christian era, these plaoes would have been called after their new 
nomenclature. I am strongly of opinion that the Pravaehana sutras 
were written before the pre-Buddhistic period. 

They were written before Patafijali, the founder of the yoga system 
of philosophy. We have yoga in its rudimentary form in the Pravaehana 
sutras, and there are sfttras, which are verbatim reproductions from the 
S&mkhya in the Yoga sutras, as appears from the comparative table given 
below : — 


SAmkhya. 

Yoga. 

1. %vR: <fcrai?r; 

fvni: ffgsSTfjgcxr; i^. 



2. 1 *tf. 


3. trHsn u v 



II Gita, VI 35. 


Now the question is whether the S&mkhya borrowed the sutras from the 
Yoga or the latter borrowed them from the former. As said in the preceding 
pages, the Samkhya and Yoga constitute one group, one being the 
supplementary of the other, The Samkhya is the theoretical and the 
Yoga is the practical side of the same philosophy. 

The sceptical school of Samkhya as appears from chapter I. sfitra 92, 
Y. 2-12, doubts the existence of le'wara ; but the yoga sfitras hare taken 
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, a speeial care to describe Is'wara in 1-24-28. The Yoga is, therefore, 
an improvement on the Samkhya ; the 25 elements of S&mkhya become 
26 in Yoga. 

“Is'wara is a kind of Purusha untouched by troubles, aotion, fruit 
and desires.” The word purusa is a peculiar phraseology of SSmkhya. 

| It leaves no doubt that it is to meet the argument of Pravachana sutraa 

that l&w&ra is described and defined in the subra. When Yoga explains 
Samddhi, it says in chapter I. 23 howto obtain it; it is by means of 
devotion to Is'wara. This view of Fatanjali as to the devotion to God 
was subsequently developed by the Bhakti school founded in the names of 
NUrada and SUndilya. We do not find the idea of devotion to God in the 
S&mkhya S&tras. It is in order to reconcile the S&mkhya and Yoga 
schools, that the Bhagawadgiti says, 

fefemfirssnsftgjT irora* i 
, frita ^Tf*nmT 11 

“I spoke of two kinds of practices formerly in this world, O ? sinless ; 
that of the Samkhya by knowledge (jn^na Yoga) and that of Yoga by 
action (karma yoga). 

•* oriartriftr si^’fer * n 

«*!*; *rns*r qssrfer e q**ifei u y>. 

“The ignorant but not the learned men speak differently of the 
S&mfchya and Yoga; one who practises one thoroughly obtains the 
fruit of both. Whatever position one secures by the Samkhya, is also 
obtained by the Yoga. One who sees the harmony in Samkhya and 
* Yoga sees (in reality;.” Some are of opinion that the terms ‘S&mkhya’ 

and ‘Yoga’ are used in a different sense and do not allade to the two 
systems of philosophy. Be that as it may, it is admitted on all 
hands that these two systems of philosophy are supplements of each other 
and are classed under one group. The Yoga is an improvement on the 
S&mkhya and later in date. In support of the view that the Yoga system 
is subsequent to the Samkhya, we refer to the commentary of YyiUa 
where the following words occur at the end of eaoh chapter 

“*ffr Sfrnsirsf — 

9 
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The abov8 quotation leaves no doubt that the Yoga is a branch of S&nkbya 
Pravachana. Let as ses how M4dhav&oharva calls the S&mkhya system 
in his Sarvadars'ana. In the concluding part of the summary of the 
doctrines of the S&mkhya sehool at P. 124 of Sarvadars’ana samgraha, 
AnafldSs’ , rama edition, it Is said 

fjfdwrtHi’sunTF* sRTCrengsiTfttnT jragtpsrsciff* \ 

“With this object, the view of Kapila, the iouuder -of the atheistic 
school of S&mkhya has been set forth,” This last sentence of Sarvadars'ana 
samgraha dearly refers to the -following samkhya ^utras though not 
cited by him : — 

feat.- 1 

“On account of the non proof of fs'wara.” 

The author of the SAmkhya school says that the definition of perception 
as embodied in sdtra 89, does not apply to the existence of Is'wara. The 
buidhi as animated by the reflection of the purusa, cannot come into 
•contact with him. No harm is done thereby, nor is the definition faulty, 
because Is'wara is not an object of perception. 

“Under the superintendence of Iswara, no fruit can be obtained, as that is 
achieved by action.” The objector is supposed to allege— “You say that the 
•existence of the Lord cannot be proved by means of perception as laid 
•down in Sutra 92 of chapter I ; but the awarding of the fruit of one’s aotiou 
is due to the superintendence of the Lord."” To this ob jection of the objector, 
the reply of the author -is embodied in the present sfitra. He says that 
the rewards depend on one’s own action. 

“The superintendence is for one’s own benefit just as in ordinary life.” 

The author farther develops his argument thus : “We see in ordinary 
life that superintendence is for one’s own benefit ; if you hold that the Lord 
is supervising the awards of fruits, you will have to admit his super, 
intendence for his self-interest; but the Lord is not selfish. 1 ’ 

11 h . «. 

“Otherwise he would be like the lord of the people.” 

The author proceeds further and says— “If you hold Him to be selfish 
as said in tbe preceding sutra, there will be no difference between Him 
and a worldly king immersed in miseries with limited knowledge. 


qTft*nfat»raT u <*. k. 

*0r He may be in name’ 

The author’s argument is, that if you say that it is a mere creative 
force which manifests itself in the beginning of the creation, it is not 
eternal, but will be only for the purpose of a definition. 

I V. %. 

“Without attachment it cannot happen, because of the fixed cause 
of each.” 

The author argues, that every efieet has invariably a cause, bo the 
Lord’s superintendence eannot be without a motive. 

?r JT^tfqqqTra l 

srnsar ssjHersasq it 

“Even a fool does not act without an object ; is it that the Creator of the 
universe acts without it” ? 

a^nitsfqq factrggs: n 

“In conjunction with it also, He is not always free.” 

The author says in the present sUtra, that if you hold that the Lord 
is actuated by a motive, He can not be free (nifcyamukta) ; you thereby 
commit a fallacy of shifting of ground (siddh&nta hani). There are two 
alternatives left ; eithar the Lord aets in conjunction with nature or by 
His proximity to matter His action i3 like that of magnet and iron,, 
and activity is produced. He proceeds t o refute both the views in the 
following two 6utras : 

sfmq%{ iidi. 

“If (you say that) by reason of the conjunction with the power of the 
matter, then there will arise the defect of association.” 

The author says that if you hold the first view, viz., that the Lord 
manifests himself in conjunction with nature, you attribute to Him the 
association of things which is contrary to the Vedic text “Brew! jww:” i 
(Purusa ts attached or associated with none) See chapter 1. 15. 

^Trmisrsr^ ft 

“If (you say that) it is mere existence, then all wirldliness.” 

If you hold the last view, viz., that by virtue of the proximity 
to nature, the intelligence is produced like the magnetic power attracting 
a piece of iron, in that ease all persons will be Lords and your position 
that there is one God will not be tenable. 

II soil 

“For want of the means of proof His existence cannot be proved.” 
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The author says that the existence of God cannot be proved by any 
of the means of proof accepted by him in chapter I, He has already 
spoken in chapter I. 92 of the perception by which yon cannot prove 
the existence of God. 

“There is no inference for want of relationship.” 

The author says, that as there is no relationship of invariable 
concomitance (vylpti) of the container (vyapaka) and the contained 
(vyapya) ; there can be no inference. In order to have the applicability 
of anumdna under the Njaya system, there must be a concomitance 
(vy^pti) ; but as there is no perception of God giving rise to experience, 
there can be no relation of concomitance. It will be clear from the 
following example. 

The mountain is fiery. 

V It smokes. 

This knowledge of the invariable concomitance of smoke and 
fire is based on the past experience, because we percei e that smoke cannot * 
exist without fire. As no one has seen God, one cannot predicate 
such in variable concomitance in the case of God. So the second means 
of proof does not apply in proving the existence of God. 

srfcttfq u^n 

“The Scripture also refers to the effect of nature.” 

The author now proceeds to show that the S'ruti texts, while 
referring to the primordial cause, mean nature or matter. On this sfitra, 
Aniruddha quotes “*wm**w 5 ‘the universe proceeds from matter’! 

but VijBaua Bhiksu has quoted the fifth verse from chap. IV of the 
S'watas'watara upanisad. 

snniNT srerr i 

3T3TT u II 

“One unborn (Purusa) being served, enjoys another unborn (prakriti) 
of red, white and black colours, creating many uniform created things 
Another unborn relmqmshes it after enjoyment”. Compare it with 
III. 69 and III. 70 of the Samkhya and 59 and 61 stanzas of the karika. 
Vijnana^ Bhiksu has tried to reconcile the passage with the doctrines of 
the Vedanta; while Sankaricharya has commented on it differently 

The author of the Samkhya says, that you cannot prove the existence 
of God by means of the prjmdnas (means of knowledge) which are only 
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three according to him, (perception, inference and verbal testimony). 
The position is very clear; MadhUvacharya had clearly these shtras in 
his mind when he called the Samkhya system as the atheistic school 
of philosophy. You may in vain search in the k&rikk for the expression 
of such views. 

Let ns see what Madhav£ch&rya says at the outset of the description 
of the Yoga of Patanjali. 

“$?Tsr<r $33*9? ur snjfa gfatr-i irg^rTHi^RTfrcr- 

i tntsraHroftci <ir?- 

i 

‘•Now the view of the followers of the system of Patanjali &a , the 
founder of the theistic school of Samkhya is herein set forth. There is the 
Yoga sdstra composed by Patanjali, also named S&mkhya Pravachana, 
and possessed of four chapters.” This quotation supports me in my view that 
the Yoga system of philosophy was founded subsequently to the Samkhya 
system in order to cheok the agnostic tendencies produced by it. 

See also the introduction to the Pravachana sntras by Vijuana 
Bhiksu in his learned commentary 

rlcSISTOTSTm^l : «gn?qr: qfcrcrTST firfa § 5 $ 

g^>r i Sjh' mm 

l ^ clP» 

Sfnrofa cqi*qwF 3 jq*urer^ siferta^- 

“If it be said that the book with six chapters is a mere repetition of 
the Tattwa Sam3sa, it is not so. One is brief and the other is in detail ; 
in that sense, it is a repetition. The six chapters of the work with 
Hr Yoga are called S&mkhya Pravachana. In the Tattwa sam&sa, there is 
a brief summary of the S&mkhya system of philosophy that has been 
well discussed herein. Further, in the six chapters the subjects, of 
the Tattwa sam^sa have been given in details. In the Yoga system of 
philosophy by describing Is’wara denied by implication in these (two works), 
the deficiency is made up. 

It is now satisfactorily proved that the yoga system of philosophy 
is supplementary to the Sankhya system from the evidence of the eminent 
authorities like Madhavaoharya and Vij San Bhikfu, 



There fa a sfltra in chapter IV. 3 in the Pravaohana gfitra which 
is reproduced word for word in the Ved&nta sutra chapter IV, Pada IV 
sutra 1. Is there any explanation for the parallelism? In view of tha 
facte ae state 1 above there is not the least doubt that the Vedanta sutra is 
a repetition of the S&mkhya Sutra. 

The Mahabh&rata is a voluminous work. According to the European 
and Indian scholars, its compilation lasted for several centuries- 
extending to the 8th century of the Christian Era when it assumed its 
present form. At several places, it has given the Samkhya view of 
three Gunas and 25 elements, It has attempted to reconcile both tha 
S&mkhya and Yoga systems of philosophy. The view of the MahabbArata. 
is that the Yoga system of philosophy treats of the 2$th element, v», 
Is' wars. We also find therein that Kapila was the founder of the 
S&mkhya system of philosophy, that his pupil was Asuri, and that Asuri’s 
pupil was Pafiahas'ikhi. The philosophical Samkhya is converted into 
a religi ous system. We also find that the Puranic literature is very 
much influenced by tne teachings of the Samkhya. The same thing is 
in the Tantras, which are rightly or wrongly believed to be the results of the 
SSmkhya teachings. 

Chanakya who lived in the time of Chandra Gupta wrote Artha S'&stra 
which is called Kautiliyam Artha Sastram. He recommends the study 
of Anviksaki ; the definition of &nviksaki is given at p. 16 of the Mysore 
edition of the book. 

wm 11 

Anviksaki means or includes Samkhya, Yoga and Lokdyata schools 
of philosophy. The passage quoted shows that the S3mkbya system of 
philosophy was studied at the time of Chandra Gupta. If Lalitavistara is to 
be relied on, the Samkhya, Yoga and Vais'egika systems of philosophy were 
included in the curriculum of the Budba's study (see chapter XII. at p. 179 
Bibliotheca edition 1877). From all these authorities, it is clear that the 
Samkhya sfitras are very old and belong to the pre- Buddhistic period in the 
Indian history. 

We now come to the modern time; Madhusudana Saraswati bas 
written Pra3thauabheda. Iu it he has given an account of the most 
important works of Sanscrit literature. At p. 9 of the Anandasrama 
edition of the series, No. ,51, he says : — 

3«rr srfai i ssmfrflivi 

i a* fsrwr i : i 



qjr^rfcnr i it^ fqq«teqr I ^g^rarr- 

% f^rBtm fairar ^n^Tnn mwrfqq;!: i i 

q§ t sr^fajsq fa^qjirrc en?q<iT^t^q q^ntffir u 

“Similarly the Sflmkhya Sastra was composed by the venerable Kapila, 
‘The annum* m bonum or the highest effort consists in the removal of 
three lands of miseries’, (I. 1) and the rest are in six chapters. In the first 
chapter, the subjects h ive been described ; in the second chapter, the effect 
of nature ; in the third chapter, the disaffection from the worldly objects ; 
in the 4th chapter there is a parable of the disaffected, such as Pingal& 
(IV. 11) and falcon (IV. 5). In the fifth chapter, there is a criticism on 
the adversary’s position ; in the sixth there is a summary of the whole 
subject. The end of the SSmkhya philosophy is the correct knowledge of 
the object (prakriti) and subject (purusa).” See Max Muller also at 
gp. 80 and 81 of the Six Systems of Indian philosophy. 

This leaves no doubt that the Pravachana sutrds existed at the time of 
Madhu sudana Saraswati, who is also a commentator on tile BhagawadgitS. 

I have not been able to ascertain his exact date. He certainly lived after 
$&nkaraeharya, as he expressly refers to him at page 7 of the Pra tbaua- 
bheda while treating of the Vedanta system of philosophy. He like 
K&manuja divided the Bhagwadgita into three §atkas ®ta., Karma } 
Bhakti and Jn&na. 

I am not unmindful of the reference made to Panchas'ikha in the 
Pravachana sutras (VI. 68). Panohas'ikhfi was the disciple of Asuri, the 
disciple of Kapila. He might have been a contemporary of Kapila. He 
certaiuly lived at the time when the Samkhya system fully developed by 
Kapila, was studied ; and the sutra YI. 68 might have been subsequently 
added at the time when Panchas'ikha’s view was accepted. He belonged 
to the Skmkhya school of philosophy ; the fact that the names of the 
prominent followers are mentioned in the Pravachana sutra does not 
detract from its antiquity. It very often occurs in both the Mimansa 
schools of philosophy. For these reasons, I am strougly in favour of the 
antiquity of the Pravachana Sutras , and with due deference to the learning 
of Fitz Edward Hall, Max Muller and B^las'astrin, I would dissent from 
their views. 

In the first chapter of the Pravachana sutras, the author has criticised 
■certain views which subsequently became the special tenets of M&y&vflda 
of SankarkchErya, K§anikavfida of Kalyanarak§ita, Vijnanavflda of 
Asanga and Vasubacdha, and S'unyavada of N&gkrjuna, All the atheistio 



schools enumerated above, are not mentioned by names ; but the oritieisms 
expressed in the sutras according to the scholiasts, relate to the tenets of 
the above-said different heterodox schools. The tenets of the 
atheistic school of philosophy were subsequently embodied in the books. 
It appears that there were critics who raised the objections to the view 
expressed by the author, and he meets them in his sutras. This kind of 
practice we find in all systems of philosphy, as said repeatedly. Brihaspati 
and Chfirvaka who were the forerunners of Sakyamuni and Rieabha, 
perhaps existed at the time when the philosophical system came to be 
written or learnt in the sutra form. By criticising the atheistic view 
which was not the special property of any school at that time, one cannot 
necessarily come to the conclusion that the Pravacbana sutras have been 
written after Buddhism or Vedantism came into existence. 

It may be that the author was discussing the possible or imaginary 
abjac ions which subsequently became fossilised in the doctrines of the 
heterodox schools of philosophy named after their founders. The discussion 
of these imaginary objections can not, therefore, help ua under the circum- 
stances of the ease in determining the date of the Pravachana sutras ; and 
any attempt to fix the date on such discus ion is, in my opinion, highly 
misleading. 

The Pravachana sutras are certainly older than Buddhism and Jainism 
but later than the Vais'ejika sutras of Kanada. The Tattwa samfisa was 
subsequently composed and it is a mere summary or enumeration of different 
categories. It was written with a view to help a student of the S&mkhya 
system of philosophy in committing the different heads enumerated in the 
Pravachana sutras to memory. The Sankhya KSrikfi was written after 
the Tattwa Sam£sa, for it follows the latter in the enumeration of the 
twenty-five elements mentioned in Sutra I. 61, 

Sankhya Karika seems to have been written at the time when 
Buddhism was flourishing in India. The stanza no 2 refers to the Yedio 
rites which, as it describes, are “impure and full of slaughter ■” but nowhere 
do we find such a strong language against the Yedic ceremonies iu the 
Pravachana sutras excepting the shtra 6 of chapter I which has been 
interpreted by Vijnana Bhikfu in consonance with the view of Is'wara 
Krifna. According to him the Vedio rites also fall short of removing the 
three-fold pain and obtaining redemption. The author of the Pravachana 
sfitras had a regard for the Vedas which he considered to be of divine origin 
(apaurafeya). ° 
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p The substance of what has been stated above is, that nowhere in the 

existing Sfimkhya literature we find the sceptical view expounded, except in 
the Sfimkhya Pravaehana sfitras, the antiquity of whiah is clearly proved 
from the concluding stanza of the Sfimkhya KHrikfi. The sfitras, therefore^ 
represent the ancient view of the atheistic school of philosophy. Owing to 
this, they became so such unpopular, that their study was neglected in 
^ favour of the KarikS. They are even now nowhere studied in the univer- 
sities, and have become a matter of ancient history ; as to their antiquity 
and authenticity, there can be no doubt from what we have seen above. 

As to the teachings of the philosophy of Slmkhva, we have already seen 
that Kapila believes in the existence of ego and non-egt. The ego of 
Samkhya is the purusi, an intelligent substance, not affected by the gunas 
of the non-ego, and tries to shake off the bondage of ignorance in order to 
achieve redemption whioh consists in the total eradication of three sorts of 
the miseries natural to human flesh. The non-ego is the prakriti or 
pradhfina, (nature or matter). It is inanimate and inactive, bat appear* 
* active and intelligent in contact with the purusa. According to Kapila, 
the prakriti is the equilibrium of three gunas called Sattwa, Raj as and 
Tamas. They are not like qualities of the Vais'esika school of philosophy, 
but real entities not visible or coming within the range of sight. “The 
-* Satva is characterised with smoothness, oonformability, lightness and 
illumination. Rajas is characterised with fierceness, opposition, production 
and unstability. Tamas is characterised with pervasion, heaviness, stability 
and ignorance. Happiness preponderates in Satva, misery in Rajas and 
ignorance in Tamas.” See Siddhfinta Dars'anam Vol. XXIX of the series 
at P. 9. When the equilibrium of these gunas is disturbed, mahat alias 
huddhi is produced from the prakriti as shown in the table below : — 
Prakriti (equipoise of satva, rajas and tamas). 

I ' 

Mahat alias Buddhi (Intellect) 

Ahamkara. (I-maker) 


Sensory and motor organs and manta 5 subtle elements 

I 

5 gross elements. 

From the above table, we see that the prakriti is the root cause 
(mula-prakriti) but not an effect of any other cause ; but on the other hand 
mahat, ahfimk&ra and the five subtle elements are both causes and effects, 
and are called by the author of the Karikfi the seven prakriti-vikritis as 
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beiQg both producers and products. The eleven sense organs and the five 
gross elements are mere products and called Vikritia or modifications, 
They produce nothing in their torn. This view of the S&nkhya philosophy 
is philosophically known as parinamavida or the doctrine of evolution. The 
ego or purusa. is neither prakriti nor vikriti ; he is unaffected, and all the 
activities of nature are for his sake. He neither acts nor enjoys and is, 
therefore, called asanga or unaffected, just as a transparent crystal appears 
red in contact with a red china lily, so does purusa appear to be affected in 
conjunction with the prakriti. Wnen the purusa comes to realise that he is 
pure, intelligent, inactive anl uuaffeoced, by constant practice of meditation 
on his real self, the prakriti, ashamed of being recognbed by him like a 
wedded woman of a good family, disappears from his sight and releases him 
from her shackles. 

The philosophy of S&mkbya is European Realism and has found favoar 
with the Europeans. The study of s&mkhya which fell in disfavour amongst 
the Indians, has been popularised by the Europeans. It is a common-sense 
view of philosophy, and is distinguishable from Idealism and Transcenden- 
talism of the Vedanta School of philosophy. 

There are according to Kapila many ‘egos’; they are as many as there 
are individuals, because they are governed separately by birth and death. 

According to S£mkhya there are only two eternal entities ; one puru?a 
and the other prakriti. The latter lasts- aa long as there is ignorance 
(Avidya). Upon these two entities, the fabric of the whole cosmos 
containing both the animate aud the inanimate is based. There is no other 
creator. We have seen in the preceding pages, while discussing the 
atheistic view of Kapila, that he does not believe in I'swara. 

We new come to the important doctrine of perception according to 
Samkhya. The purusa as said above is asanga (entirely unaffected) ; the 
budd/ti or intellect becomes animated by the reflection of the purusa, goes 
to the objects through the channel of senses, meets them and gets conver- 
ted into objects. Thus results perception or consciousness. He gives 
an illustration of a transparent crystal ; it is pure and white : but when a 
red flower is placed in its proximity, it appears red. Similarly the purusa 
appears to be affected in contact with the prakriti but in reality he is 
unaffected. This doctrine of Samkhya ia called abhasa. When the red 
flower is removed, the transparent crystal regains its pure white colour ; 
similarly the purusa on the disappearance of the prakriti remains pure anj 
unaffected as he is in reality. Vijnana Bhiksu has explained the doetrin Q 
of Abhasa thoroughly in his commentary on sutra 87 of chapter I. 



If examined minutely the view of S&mkhya does not conflict with that 
of the Ved&ota philosophy. As it is not the occasion to discuss the points 
at present, I leave it to be dealt with at its proper time, 

Keith in “S&nkhya system” in the “Heritage of India” series while 
comparing the teachings of S&mkhya with those of the G r eek philosophers* 
says “ arreipov of Anaximander had beeo compared with the nature of the 
Samkhya and the doctrines of the constant flow of things and of the in- 
nnmerable destructions and renewals of the world found in Heraclitus aie 
no doubt similar to tenets of tba Indian system, Empedocles li ke the S6m- 
khya asserts the doctrine of the pre-existence of the product in the cause, 
Anaxagoras is a dualist, Democritus agrees with Empedocles in his doctrine 
of causality and believes in the purely temporary existence and mortality of 
the gods, Epicurus uses in support of his atheism the argument of the 
Samkhya, that otherwise the divine nature must be accorded attributes 
which are inconsistent with its supposed character and often emphasises 
the dofitrine of infinite possibilities of production.”" 

“Garbe adds to these parallels which he admits not to be conclusive 
evidence of borrowing, the fact that Persia was a perfectly possible place 
in which Greek thinkers, of whom travels are often recorded, should acquire 
knowledg? of the Indian views, and supports his opinion that borrowing is 
probable by the case of Pythagoras, who is supposed to have borrowed from 
India his theory of transmigration, his conception of a religious community, 
his distinction of a fine and gross body of the soul, his distinction of a 
sensitive organ, #17x0? and of the unperishable soul, <f>pr)v , bis doctrine 
of an intermediate world between earth and sky filled by demons, the 
doctrine of five elements including ether, the Pythagorean problem, the 
irrational and other things.” 

“It is further not necessary seriously to consider the possibilities of 
borrowing on the part of Plato or of Aristotle, though, the influence of the 
S&inkhya has been seen in the oase of both. More plausible is the effort to- 
find proof of S&mkhya doctrines in Gnosticism, an attempt to which there 
is not a priori any reason to take exception.” 

“Plotinus held that his object was to free men from misery through 
his philosophy, that spirit and matter are essentially different, that spirit 
is really unaffected by misery which is truly the lot of matter p ha compares 
the soul to light and even to a mirror in which objects are reflected ; ho 
admits that in sleep as the soul remains awake, man can enjoy happiness ; 
he insists on the realisation of God in a condition of ecstasy brought about hr 
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profound mental concentration. Porphyry teaches the leadership of spirit 
over matter, the omnipresence of the soul when freed from matter, and the 
doctrine that the world has no beginning. He also forbids the slaying of 
animals and rejects sacrifice. Abammon, a later contemporary mentions 
the wonderful powers obtained by the exercise of contemplative ecstasy. 

But there is nothing here that can possibly be considered as necessarily 
derived from India. The opposition of matter and spirit, the removal 
of spirit from the world of reality, and the view that the only power to 
approach to it is through ecstasy are the outcome of the Greek endeavour 
to grasp the problem brought into prominence by Plato of the contrast of 
spirit and matter, and the views of Plotinus are the logical and indeed in- 
evitable outcome of that development. The protest against sacrifice is at 
old as Greek philosophy, the winning of supernatural powers by ecstasy is a 
popular conception which appears in Pythagoras and beyond all others in 
the Bacchic religion. On the other haDd, the real extent of knowledge of 
Indian philosophy available to Plotinus and Porphyry alike seems to have 
been most severely limited.” (PP. 65. 67) + 

The whole chapter VI. is worth reading. I have quoted the passages 
to show the parallelisms between the Greek and Indian philosophies. The 
view of the learned author is that as there is no direct channel through 
which the ideas from India passed to Greece, he is, therefore, in doubt as to 
the Greeks borrowing their philosophy from the Indians. What about 
Pythagoras who admittedly borrowed the doctrine of meiempiycAosia from 
India and Fgypt ? 

Kapila does not believe in the doctrine of sphota as explained in the 
preceding pages (V, 57), nor does he believe in the eternality of 
sound (V. 58. 60). Though he doe3 not believe in the eternality of the Vedas 
(V. 45) following as a corollary from the non-eternality of sound, yet he 
believes in their infallibility. (V. 46). Rapila thinks his teachings to be in 
consonance with those of the Vedas. Let us now examine the source of the 
philosophical teachings, viz, the Opanisats. There is a well known passage 
in Swetas'wataropanisad chap. V. 2 referred to at P. 48 about Kapila, 

The question is whether it refers to the author of Skmkhya or not. S'ankarft 
oharya while commenting on it in the $ wet^s watara upanifat takes it in the 
derivative sense meaning ‘golden coloured ‘Hiranyagarbha’. Sankar&njjpda, 
another commentator, thinks Kapila to be an incarnation of Vishnu and 
destroyer of Sdgara’s sons, but not the founder of SSmkhya school. 
Nar&yana and Vijnana Bhagawata, the commentators, have taken the word' 
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p Kapila as a common noun used in a derivative sense. Reading the 
context, it does not seem that Kapila, the founder of S&mkhya is meant, 
for he is not the first man like Manu or Adam. Sankar&charya in 
commenting on chapter II. l'l of the Ved&nta sutras puts into the mouth 
of the objector supporting the authority of S&mkhya on the verse by virtue 
of the system founded by Kapila mentioned in Swethswetara. In conformity 
^ with the views of the learned commentators coupled with common sense, 
we can say that Kapila, the founder of the S&mkhya system, is 
nowhere mentioned in the canonical Upanigats. 

The passage of the Swetas'watara in chapter IV. 5. as explained at 
68 clearly refers to the Samkhya teaching. Sankar&ch&rya, though 
very hostile to the S&mkhya has taken the word ‘aj&’ to mean prakriti 
but explains ‘.lohita s'ukla krign&m* to mean fire, water and food. Then 
in the same chapter there is the 10th verse whioh is very often quoted. 

unrig I 

ana’ srw n 

* “Know illusion to be matter and the player of trick to be the Great 

Lord ; the whole universe is pervaded by the parts of his body.” See 
Siddhanta Darsana, P. 2. From these quotations, we see that we have 
the idea of prakriti in the Upanisats; we also find it three-coloured i. e., 
consisting of Satwa, Rajas and Tamas. Again we find in Brihadfiranyaka 
in IV. 3. 16- 

araifrEFi <pT: I 

‘The Puruga iB unaffected 1 The idea of Puruga whioh is embodied 
in sutra 1-15 is also borrowed from the Upanigats. 

We find the gunas in Maitriupanigad III. 2. (P. 24) ; the names in 
V. 2. (P. 42 of S. B. H. Vol. XXXI.) The five vital airs with their 
names are mentioned in II. 6 of the Upanisad P. 18 of Vol, XXXI, 
By reason of these teachings and references to the teachings which 
v subsequently became the Buddhistic doctrines, some of the scholars are 
against the antiquity of the Maitriupanisad or Maitr&yaniupiDisad 
My sympathies are with them, but the late Professor Max Muller for very 
cogent reasons holds it to belong to the ante-Paninean period. He says 
lit pp. L and LI of vol. XV of the S. B. E. series. “ We shall hardly 
be persuaded to change this opinion on aooount of supposed references to 
Vaignava or to Bauddba doctrines which some scholars have tried to 
discover in it. 

“As to the worship of Vignu, and as to the many manifestations of 
the Highest Spirit, we have seen it alluded to in other Upanisads 
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end we know from the BrfihmanaB that the name of Visnu waB connected 
with many of the earliest Vedic sacrifices.” 

“As to Bauddha doctrines, including the very name of NirvSna, we 
must remember that there were Bauddhaa before the Buddha. Brihas- 
pati who is frequently quoted in their later philosophical writings as 
the author of an heretical philosophy, denying the authority of the 
Vedas is mentioned by name in ourUpanisad (VII. 9), but we are told f 

that this Brihaspati, having become Sukra promulgated his erroneous 
doctrines in order to mislead the Asuras and thus to ensure the safety of 
Indra i. e. of the old faith.” 

“The fact that the teacher of King Brihadratba in our Upanigad is 
called Sdkftyanya, ean never be used in support of the idea that, being 
a descendant of SSka, he must have been, like SSkyamttni, a teacher 
of Buddhist doctrines. He is the very opposite in ourUpanisad and 
warns his hearers against such doctrines as we should identify with the 
doctrines of Buddha. As I have pointed out pn several occasions, the 
breaking through the law of the Asramas is the chief complaint * 
which orthodox Br2hmans make against Buddhists and their 
predecessors and this is what SakUyanya condemns. A Brahman 
may become a Sanny&sin, which is much the same as a Buddhist Bhikgu, 
if he has first passed through the three stages of a student, a house-holder, i 

and a v&naprastha. But to become a Bhikgu without that previous 
discipline, was heresy in the eyes of the Br3hmans and it was exactly 
that heresy which the Bauddhas preached and practised. That this 
social laxity was gaining ground at the time when our Upanisad was 
written is clear (See VII. 8.). We hear of people who wear red dresses 
(like the Buddhists) without having a right to them ; we even hear of 
books, different from the Vedas against which the true Br&bmans are 
warned. All this points to times when what we call Buddhism was 
in the air, say the sixth century B. C. the very time to which I have * 

always assigned origin of the genuine and classical Upanisads.” 

“The Upaaisads are to my mind the germs of Buddhism while 
Buddhism is in many respects the doctrine of the Upanigads carried out 
to it 3 last consequences, and what is important, employed as the 
foundation of a new social system. In doctrine the highest goal of the 
Vedanta, the knowledge of the true self is no m»re than the Buddhist 
Samyaksambodhi, in practice, the Sanyasin is the Bhikgu, the friar, 
only emancipated alike from the tedious discipline of the Br&hmanic 
student, the duties of the Brahmanic house-holder and the yoke of 
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useless penances on tha Brahmanie dweller in the forest. The spiritual 
freedom of the Sannv&sin becomes in Buddhism the common property 
of theSiangha the fraternity, and that Fraternity is open alike to the 
young and the old, to the Brahman and the Sudra, to the rich and tb e 
poor, to the wise and the foolish. In fact, there is no break between 
the India of the Veda and the India of the Tripitaka, but there is a n 
historical continuity between the two and the connecting link between 
extremes that seem widely separated must be sought in the Upanijads”. 

We have in the Brihadaranyakopanisa-d ” 

TOtnfQft&jqpft gsmir jj-tt src*rerr i iv. 4 7 

"“Just as the slough of a serpent lies on an anthill dead and abandoned, 
so does this body lie.” 

In the Pravachana sutra we have 

1 IV. 6. 

“Like tha slough of a serpent.” 

^ We have again in VI. 10 of the Maitriupanisat at p. 08 of vol. XXXI 

of S. B. H. all the twenty five elements mentioned in I. 61 of the 
Skmkhya Pravachana sutras. They are fully explained in my commentary 
thereon. I need not accumulate the texts as to the source of the S&mkhva 
^ teachings in the canonical Upanifads. A curious reader will find many 

there. 

The Apocrypha! Upanisats contain many allusions to the Sflmkbya 
teachings and illustrations ; as for example in the TripSdvibhuti Mah& 
n&r'Syanopanisat we have, 

{P. 479 of Bombay Theosophical Society’s edition.) 

“Just like a red crystal in contact with a china lily, appears red and 

again appears transparent crystal on its removal ” 

* Compare this idea with that expressed in sutra 33 of chapter II and 

26 of chapter VI. of the Pravachana sutra. 

In N&rada Parivr&jakopnifat we have, 

sgsrf s? 

snrFSTHffcrc swbrersTaiTqw:: i 

r' (P, 416 of Bombay Theosophical society’s edition) 

“It is a useless labour to study other s&stras which do not enquire 
into one’s self like a camel bearing a load of saffron ■ there is no reading 
of the YogaS&jtra, no study of the Samkbya Sastra, and no practice of 
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mantra and Tanka.” Compare this illustration with that given in 
chap. III. 58 and ohap. VI. 40 of the Pravaohana sutras. 

There are many referenoes and allusions to the SAmkbya teaohings 
in the apooryphal Upani?ats. In a word, the whole religious literature 
in Sanscrit subsequent to the SAmkhya, has been influenced by its teachings 
which were adapted to the exigencies of time. 

YOGA. 

The yoga system of philosophy, the later development of SAmkhya 
was founded by Patanjali. His date can not be correctly determined, 
but Max Muller fixes it to be two oenturies before Christ. We know 
nothing about bis life. There is a verse. 

^TSTTSKtro S3* gwtiri qRfjrfe' wrafeawmYftiT I 

“I with folded hands salute the greatest Rishi Patanjali who 
removed the impurities of the ehitta (mind) by yoga, the inaccuracies 
of the language by grammar and the diseases of the body by the science 
of medicine.” 

From the above stanza, we know that Patanjali was the author 
of three great works. The first and the foremost is the Yoga SAstra 
the second is the work on grammar which is a commentary on P&nini 
and known as MahAbhAjya. The third is a work on medicine which 
appears to be a commentary on Charaka Samhita known as Raja Mrig&nka 
vritti from the following introductory sloka of ChAkrapAni Datta’s 
commentary on it: — 

qrrisnw sif?f i 

(P. 1 of the Nirnaya Sagar edition) 

“I salute the lord of the serpent who is the remover of the defects 
of mind, speech and body by Yogasastra, MabAbhasya and the 
Commentary on Charaka.” By the ‘ lord of the serpent’, is meant Phani, 
another name of Patanjali. 

Dr. Girindra NAth Mukhopldbylya of Calcutta in the surgical instru- 
ments of the Hindus says at page 7 of volume I, “Patanjali wrote a com- 
mentary on Charaka. He flourished during the second century B. C. Both 
Chakrapani Dutta and Bhoja allude to him as the redactor of Charaka 
Samhita. At P. 10 he says that the commentary of Patanjali 
on Charaka i. not available. Then again at P. 62 he refers to Sivad&sa’s 


commentary on ChakrapHni Dutta alluding to Patanjali. From all 
these authorities, it is clear that Patanjali wrote yoga as an original work 
and commentaries on Panini and Charaka. We know nothing further than 
this* 


His work on yoga called yoga S&stra, yoga sutras or Patanjalam, is 
divided into four chapters containing 194 sutras as shown in the 
following table : — 


Chapters 

I 

II 

HI 

IV 

Total 

Sutras 

51 

55 

i 

54 

34 

194 


According to the Bombay Sanscrit Series edition there are 54 sutras 
in the third pada, but in the AnandHsrama and other editions there are 
55, In our edition of the Sacred Books of tha Hindus, we have 54. 


The first chapter of the yoga is called Samadhi Pada, the second 
chapter is Sadhana Pada; the third is Vibhuti pSda and the fourth and 
the last one is Kaivalya Pada. 

We have many commentaries on the Sutras. The first and the foremost 
is that of Vyasa. 

Next is Vflchaspati Misra, the well-known commentator cn the philoso- 
phical woik; he wrote a commentary on Vyasa. We have Bhoja Deva’s 
vritti, Narftyana Tirth&’s Sidhanta Chandrika and Vijnana Bhiksu’s com- 
mentary called Vega vartika. Many original works have been written on 
Yoga, and a decent literature has grown round Patanjali’s sutras. A 
religious system has been formed by many subsequently ; the S*nta Mata 
of the present generation owes it origin to the mystic and crude forms of 
elementary practices of Hatha yoga. 

There are some scholars who think that the Patanjali of the 
Mahabbasya is a different person from the PataDjali of the Yoga s&stra, 
I differ from them. Though the yoga is written in the sutra style and 
the commentary in prose, yet the philosophical discussion on the eternity 
of sound, the connotation and denotation of a word in the introduction to his 
commentary on Panini shows that the writer of the commentary cannot be 

*From the introductory verses of Bhoja Deva’s vritti, we know that 
the commentary on Charaka was called Raja Mriganka vritti. See 
Anand&srama edition P. 1 vol, 47. 
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other than a philosopher. I am of opinion that the tradition connecting 
our author with the Mah&bbasyais reliable and cannot be easily discarded. 
There is a great doubt as to the identity of Vyasa, the scholiast ; B&darayana 
the reputed author of the Ved&nta sutras cannot be the commentator 
as he is referred to by Panini in 

i a. 

“After Par&sarya and &lali in the work of an ascetic and juggler.” 
The sutra means that btrfk is added to wirnru and msnrfw in connection 
with the ascetic and a juggler’s work respectively in the sense of ‘said by 
him’; as for example wraufwf fw^wts; fmfa^wrer: ; otherwise the forms 
will be Swraq, 

It is considered by all that the reference is to the Saririka Sutras 
of the son of Parasara. Bhattoji Diksita in the Siddhanta Kaumudi in 
his chapter on Taddhita while commenting on the sutra, gives an 
illustration ‘wrcrwww ufc# He reads the Bhiksu sutra composed 

by the son of ParHsara’. 

Max Muller at P. 97 of his Six Systems of Indian philosophy says 
“ As ParSsarya is a name of Vyasa, the son of Parasara, it has been 
supposed that Panini meant by Bhiksu sutras, the Brahma Sutras 
sometimes ascribed to Vy&sa which we still possess,” He again says 
at P. 117 “we should remember next that Vyasa is called P&rUgarya, 
the son of Paraa'ara and Satyavati (truthful) and that Panini mentions 
one ParSs'arya, as the author of the Bhiksu sutras, while VSchaspatf 
Misra declares that the Bhiksu Sutras are the same as the Ved&nta 
sutras and that the followers of Paras'arya were in consequence called 
P&rasarins (Pan. IV. 3. 110>” 

When Badarayana has criticised both Samkhya and Yoga in his 
Brahma Sutras in chapter 11. 1. 3, it is highly improbable that he 
was a commentator of Patanjali’s Yoga. 

Patanjali commences his yogasutras with — 

aro l 

‘Now is the science of yoga.” 

Patanjali again commences his commentary on Panini with — 

“ Now is the science of language,” 

From the similarity of language and thought one cannot but come to 
the conclusion that the author of Yoga sfUras and the commentary on 


P&nini is the same person, and Vy&ea the scholiast is different from 
BAdar&yana the founder of the Vedanta School of philosophy. 

Let us now proceed to understand what Yoga is. It is defined as the 
control of the state of the Cktlta. Chitla according to Patanjali is the 
set of the internal organs (antafc karana) consisting of buddhi or cognitive 
or discriminating faculty, manas mind or attentive faculty and ahamk&ra , 
I-maker or the faculty of self-consciousness. If the functions of these 
faculties which are objective, i. e. generally directed towards external 
world, are allowed unchecked to go on in their own way, the subject or ego 
becomes their victim ; but if their function is directed internally *'. e. to 
one's own self, the subject or the devotee becomes merged in his own self. 
This last stage is what is called Yoga ; the word is derived from v/^YuJ to 
join ; for in this state, there is the union in the self. 

These vrittis are primarily pleasant and unpleasant ; they both are 
five as shown below : — 

Vrittis 


Pram&na Viparyaya Vikalpa Nidra Smriti. 


Perception Inference Scripture 

PrarnSnas, means of knowledge have already been explained while dealing 
with the Ny&va in the preceding pages (at 24 and 25). We may here 
mention that the Yoga like the samkhya accepts only three means cf 
knowledge, viz : perception, inference and the holy scripture. 

Viparyaya is the ignorant state of the chitla under which one perceives 
just the reverse of what is there in reality. A man suffering from diplopia 
sees two moons in place of one ; in the dark, one sees a serpent in a rope or 
a human figure in a pillar. 

It is also called klesha and is therefore of five kinds. We shall deal 
with them at the proper place. 1 

Vikalpa is chimerical knowledge conveyed by a word and its sense 
without any real corresponding existence of the object meant by it in th 
external world, as for instance chimera, centaur etc. 

Nidrd is the quiescent state or the absence of the dreaming and waking 
states. It is a state of repose. 

Smriti is the association of ideas ; it is a state of the chitta in which 
there i8 no forgetfulness ot the past experience. It corresponds to memory 
or the retentive power. 
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. ^ 

Having explained the various vriltis, the author describes the noethcds 
by which they can be controlled. There are two ways ; (1) practice and (2) 
non-attachment. 

According to Patanjali the practice consists in an attempt to concentrate 
the mind in the supreme soul or the concentration of the mind deprived of 
rajas and tamas by means of ycma and niyama. It can be achieved by a 
constant practice for a length of time. ■ ' 

Krisna in the Bhagawadgita VI. 35 also says the same thing to 
Arjuna. The verse there, is a lerbaiim reproduction of the sutra I. 12. 

Now attachment according to our author is also a state called Vas'ikara 
and consists in an antipathy for the worldly and heavenly pleasures. The 
former are already experienced in the present life and the enjoyment of 
the latter is promised in future by the holy scripture for virtuous men. 

There are four stages of this state of mind. The first is called Yatmana 
samjna ; it consists in turning one’s mind from the worldly pleasures after 
experiencing their evil effects. The second stage is called vyatireka * 
samjna ; it is an enjoyment of pleasures by discrimir ation or selection. 

The third stage is ekendriya Samjna ; it is a mental craving after the 
worldly pleasures without enjoyment by reason of the weakness of the 
organs. The fourth stage is vas'ik&ra samjM consisting of the total 
cessation of the mental cravings after the worldly pleasures. 

Having explained vas'ikara stage which the authors calls non-attaoh 
ment, he proceeds to describe the higher stage called Paravairagya, When 
a devotee has realised Purusa i. e, made a discrimination between prakriti 
and Puius'a by means of a trance called Samprajuata and turned his mind 
from satwa, rajas and tamas he is said to have reached the paravairagya 
stage, ». e. the highest stage of non-attachment. 

The next question for solution is ‘what is Samprajnata samSdhi ? ’ It 
is a state in a trance in which a practitioner knows his own self without 
any doubt or false knowledge. When one has controlled the various 
modifications of the mind by means of constant practice and non-attach- 
ment to pleasures and reached the Paravairagya stage, it is called sampra- 
jn&ta samadhi, In it there are four grades : (1) the first is the perception 
of the gross objects with the aid of words aud their sense after relinquishin» 
them one after the other ; this stage is called saviiarka. The perception 
without such aid is called nirvitar.ia ; it is the second stage. 

The meditation of the minute things internally with reference to time 
and space and the gunas is called savichdra ; but when the meditation ia 


* 


without such reference, it is celled nirvie^dra, These last two stages are 
called grdhyasamdpatti. 

When the mind is affected by the rajas and Jamas but by reason of the 
preponderance of the saiwa, there is excess of happiness, it is called sdnanda. 
In this state, if a practitioner is not eonsoions of his body though he does 
not see Purusa, he is called videha. This stage is called grahaiidpatti. 

When there is the presence of the saiwa in the mind without any 
mixture of the rajas and tamas, it is called Sasmitd, because in this state 
a practitioner is conscious of his ‘self’. In this stage when a practitioner 
is absorbed in his nature without realising Purufa, he is called Prakritilaya; 
but when he realises Purusa, he is called t ivekakhydti. This last stage i 9 
called grihiirasamdpatti. 

The other sam&dhi is called asampiajndta , in which there are only 
impressions left on the mind without any modification or change therein. 
This state of the trance is of two kinds (1) hh&vapratyaya (2) and upaya- 
pratyaya. The former is of those Yogis who are called ‘prakritilaya’ and 
‘videha’ as explained above. It is so called because a practitioner is again 
reborn in the world, The latter is produced by faith which engenders 
strength. From strength arises recollection ; from it concentration ; from 
the latter, the true knowledge. Bhojadeva has not accepted this division 
as it is a cross division overlapping the samprajn&ta samadhi. 

There are nine classes of the practitioners of up3yapratyaya, They 
are of three kinds, mridu, madhya and adhimatra ; and they are again 
subdivided into mridu vega, madhyavega and tibraeamvega. They are 
thus nine in number : — ■ ' 

(1) Mriddp&ya mriduvega. (2) MridupSya-madbyavega (8) MridupSya 
tibrasamvega (4) Madbyopftya mriduvega (5) Madhyopaya madhya ve« a 
(6) MadhyopSya tibrasamv ega ( 7 ) Adhim&trop&ya Mridu vega, (8) 
AdbimatropSya Madhyavega 9. Adhimatropaya tibrasamvega. 

The author proceeds to ascribe the result of the SamUdbi by means of 
devotion to the Lord. Here we find the traces of bhaiti upon which the 
devotional school of philosophy was founded in the names of NArada and 
Sandilya. It is irrelevant to discuss the question whether the devotional 
school known after NSrada and Sandilya existed before Patanjali or came 
into existence subsequent to him. In my opinion, the school came into 
existence after the teachings of the Ved&nta school which were too abstruse 
for the common people to understand, It is very old and existed in the 
sutra period before the Christian era, 
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The author now proceeds to explain the term ‘Is'wara’ which he has 
used. It was highly necessary for him to explain it by reason of the 
denial of Is'wara by the Samkbva, the sen ; or school of the Pravachana 
sdtras of which Yoga is an offshoot. 

Is'wara, according to PataEjali, is Purnsa unaffected by miseries 
actions, fruition and association. We have already seen while dealing with 
the samkhya system of philosophy that there are two eternal entities, namely 
Prakriti and Purufa, corresponding to the non-ego and ego of the western 
school of philosophy. Is'wara is the universal ego or self, differentiated 
from the individual ego or self by being devoid of miseries, actions, the 
fruit thereof and their reminiscences. Ha is omniscient and from him all 
knowledge has proceeded. The linguistic symbol which stands for him 
is ‘Om’, the repetition of which is his contemplation. By constant practice, 
one realises his individual ‘self’ and the obstacles that stand in the way of 
contemplation disappear. There are nine obstacles according to Patanjali; 
they are (1) disease, aversion to work, (3) doubt, (4) negligence, (5) 
laziness, (6) affection for worldly objects, (7) f vise know, edge, (S) non- 
attainment of samadbi and (9) fickleness. There are help-mates of the 
obstacles which are pain, despair, trembling, inspiration and expiration. 
Pain is further classified as shown in the table below. 

Pain 

vika 


Adhy3tmika 


Adhibhautika 


.Sdhidai 


Physical Mental. 

Adhyltmio pain is the trouble arising from o re’s o vn self. It is either 
physical or mental. The diseases fat! under the former and cupidity and 
anger under the latter. The adhibhantika pain arises from lions, wolves 
and serpents, and the adhidai vika is produced by the planetary influence. 
All these nine obstacles with these companions contribute to the distraction 
of mind. 

In order to remove it, one should fix his mind on one desired object ; 
in order to obtain tranquility of mind one should be friendly disposed 
towards the successful people in life, show mercy to the miserable, be 
pleased with the virtuous and bate the vicious. One cau also concentrate 
his mind by the practice of the prlnay&ma which shall be explained at its 
proper place. The author then describes Lalcaya Yoya consisting in the 
fixation of attention on the tip of the nose or the tongue, the palate, the 


a 


* 


A 


* 


* 
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middle or the root of the tongue and perceiving smell, taste, form, toueh, or 
sound respectively. These objects of sense perceived by imagination on the 
different parts of the sense organs lead to concentration. There is another 
mode of concentration. Down the cardiac region, there is a lotus of 
eight leaves turned downwards. It is perhaps the heart which resembles a 
betel-leaf. By throwing the foul air (carbonic acid gas) outside the lungs, 
you turn this imaginary lotus upwards. This region is called solar region, 
waking state and ‘a’. Above it is the lunar region, dreaming state and ‘u ’ ; 
farther up is the f^ry region, sleeping state and ‘m\ The last and the 
fourth is the N^da region where the supreme soul is realised. It is called 
Brahma Yoga where a Yogi hears anahata sound of ten kinds (1) chini (2) 
chinchini (3) the sound of a bell (4) the conch sound, (5) the sound of a lyre 
(6) the sound of clapping, (7) the sound of a lute (8) the sound of a drum (9) 
the sound of a kettledrum (10) the sound of a thunder. Let him fix his 
attention on the 10th. There is another way of concentration ; let one close, 
his eye9 and perceive internal light ; it is called S'iva-Toga or Sambhavi 
mudrA The above practices called Brahma Yoga and S'iva Yoga are in 
vogue in the Santamata religion of the present day, and are attached an 
undue importance to by the followers. 

The author proceeds to explain Vasnl Yoga, another mode of concen- 
tration. One should endeavour to have a mind not attached to any object 
of affection, or a mind like one after sound sleep or a delightful dream. 
After a sound sleep or a pleasant vision one feels very happy, and the state 
of mind is calm, quiet and tranquil. 

There is another mode of concentration called Dhyana Yoga technically. 
It consists in fixing one’s mind on something which attracts him and 
causes his attention to be stuck to it. In Yoga siddhanta chandrika many 
such objects are mentioned such as tirtbabhavana, devabh&vana etc. at 
P.P. 38-43 of the Chaukhambh& Sanscrit series. 

The author then proceeds to explain the siddhi Yoga. When a practi- 
tioner has attained the concentration of mind by any of the modes mentioned 
above, his mind becomes purified and can enter into the minutest and the 
highest things. This is a great success which he can achieve. In such a 
state of attainment when his mind becomes steady by constant practice, it 
becomes identified with any thing with whieh it comes into contact like a 
pure crystal that becomes tinged with the colour of the object placed in 
contact with it. It is called samapatti technically and is laya yoga, 
It is a subject of Samprajnftta sam&dhi, 
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The author having digressed eomes back to the description of the 
eamadhi or samapatti. He has, as we have seen above, divided it into 
(1) Savitarke, (2) Nirvitarka (3) Savichara and (4) Nirvich&ra. When 
a word is heard, an idea is created in the mind which is concept on the 
subjective side ; it denotes the genus and species. We have all these 
three things before our mind when a certain word denoting any external 
object is uttered, d he connection of the language with the idea which 
it produces on the mind, is what is called sphota. This kind of knowledge 
derived with the aid of the language is what is called savitaria samdpatti. 
If we acquire knowledge without such external help, it is nirvitarka 
samdpatti. The external symbols which constitute the language are 
dispensed with in this stage. We are also conscious of the existence of the 
minute objects as for instance ahamkclra and pancha tanmdtras, If we 
acquire knowledge of these minute objects with the aid of words, it is 
called savtc/idra samdpatti ; if we are so much advanced as to do away 
with the external symbols, and acquire knowledge of the minute objects 
without their help, it is called nirvichdr i samdpatti. 

The author now proceeds to explain the subtle objects. They are 
of four kinds. 


f 


Subtle objects. 


I 


I 


Visista linga Avisista linga Linga, Matra Alinga. 

According to Vijn&na Bhiksu, there is a gradation of the subtlety, 
We have first visistalinga, the atoms of the five gross elements ; then 
we have still subtler called avasistalinga as shown in the following 
table. ° 

Ahamkara 

I 

r 'i 

five subtle elements eleven organgf 

The Buddhi or intellect is lingam&tra and pradhana is alinga. 

According, to Bboja deva also visistalinga consists of five ^ross 
elements ; the avisista lir.ga consists of the five subtle elements and the 

external and internal organ,. Tbe intelligence i, iingamStr. and the 
matter is alinga. 

The samdpatti described above relating to gross and minute objects 
constitutes, savi;a samddhi by reason of the germ of bondage in it. When 
a practitioner obtains the nirvichdra samdpatti as explained above, 




I 



his mind beoome3 purified, happy and disposed to truth. This cultivated 
faculty of liking truth is called RitambharS. It is a special cognitive 
faculty contradistinguished from the scriptural and inferentiral knowledge. 
When a Yogi has reached the stage of nirvich&ra samSpatti and has 
cultivated the Ritambhar& faculty, all other associations are replaced by 
those of the stage ; but when no associations are left, it is called nirvija 
samadhi and a practitioner becomes free from bondage. ^ 

II 

After describing the sam&dhi in the first chapter which the author calls 
samadhi- p&da, he proceeds to describe the means to attain it. The 
first is called kriyayoga ; it consists of the penance, study and meditation. 
The penance consists in reduction of the body by fasting ; the study consists 
in the constant repetition of ‘Om* and reading of the holy scriptures. The 
result achieved by the kriyayoga is the attainment of Sam&dhi and 
remova 1 of miseries (kles'as). They are five in number as shown in the 

following table : — « 

-Kies' a (misery) 

i 


Avidyft Asmita Raga Dwesa Abhinives'a. 

(ignorance) (egoism) (affection) (hatred) (fear of death.) 

Avidhya which is nescience is the source of all the troubles which 
are classed as miseries. The miseries exist in four states ; (1) their 
dormant state is when there is no exciting cause to arouse their activity 
as in childhood ; their attenuated state is when they are reduced to the 
state of mere associations by the adverse power as that of a Yogi ; 
(3) the separated state is when one is overcome by the other as the 
passion of love can not exist side by side with the passion of anger ; (4) 
the active state is when they are in full operation. In all these states, 
the nescience plays an important part. 

The following s'loka given in Yoga GhandrikS very well explains the 
four states of the miseries. 

The state of miseries in the practitioners called the prakriiilaga and 
videha, is dormant, in the perfect Yogi attenuated, and in those who 
are addicted to sensual pleasures separated and active. 

Asmita is egoism and is derived from ^asmi = am or I. It is a confu- 
sion of the ‘seer’ with the means of seeing. The soul it the perceiver and 
the bttddhi is the organ by whiob it perceives, The eDjoyer and the 
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organ of enjoyment are confounded. As for example in a sentence when 
we say the ‘eye sees,’ there is a confusion of the seer with the organ of 
seeing, because it is the soul but not the eye that sees the objects. 

The third source of misery is affection. It consists in the remembrance 
of certain pleasures which one endeavours to obtain; while its opposite 
called aversion is the remembrance of certain pain connected with 
pertain objects whieh one endeaveurs to avoid. The last source of 
trouble is fear of death which is a natural instinct in all living beings 7 
from an ant to a learned man. It is an instinct of self-preservation which 
is deep-rooted in all beings from the lowest species of insects to the 
highest rational being. There is a natural fear of death which leads one 
to infer that it arises from the past experience of troubles undergone 
in the course of dying. It is an argument, according to the Indian 
philosophy, in support of the doctrine of metempsychosis. 

These five classes of miseries are of two forms, viz. the minute and 
gross forms. In tfceir minute or elementaiy form, i. e. when they are 
associations or ideas and have not developed into strong activities, they 
should be checked by the counter-action, viz. the merging of them in 
one’s own nature, egoism of the purified mind. When they are in their 
gross or aotive form, they should be controlled by concentration. The 
actions, whether righteous or unrighteous, are performed under the 
influence of these five miseries. They are the cause of all actions ; their ^ 
fruit is reaped in the present or future life. As for instance, Nandiswara 
at once became a god from a man; Nabusa on the other hand at once 
became a serpent from Indra. The hellish people have no fruit in this 
life, and those who have uprooted these miseries have no fruit in future 
life. If all these miseries exist in their rudimentary form, they cause 
different classes of birth such as of vegetables and animals, life and the 
organs for enjoyment. By the actions which are caused by the miseries 
(klefas), the birth, life and enjoyment are, therefore, regulated. The 
birth, life and enjoyment have pleasure and sorrow as the fruit arisicf * 
from righteous and unrighteous actions. As for example, good or bad 
birth depends on good or bad actions; similarly good or bad life and 
the enjoyment of the good or evil depend on good or bad actions. To a 
perfect yogin, all pleasures or means of enjoyment are sources of sorrow 
beoause the consequence is evil. (]) There is no satisfaction from 
enjoyment, for it sharpens the desire for further enjoyment ; (2) there 
is heart breaking, if the enjoyment is obstructed ; (3) there is remembrance 
of enjoyment when the object is lost or has become incapable of enjoyment ; 
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' (4) there is eonfliot that arises from the various feelings of pleasure, 

pain and dullness. 

The author proceeds to explain the four subjects of the miseries. 
Just as in the science of medicine there are four heads namely, 

(1) Diagnosis, (2) Prognosis (3) Etiology and (4) Treatment, similarly 
in the science which deals with salvation there are four heads viz. heya, 

1 the avoidable (2) hSoa, avoidance thereof (3) heya hetu, the cause 
of the avoidable, and (4) hSnopaya, the mode of avoidance. The author 
proceeds to deal with the above subjects seriitim. (1) The pain that has 
not yet come is to be avoided. The troubles or calamities that have 
already been suffered and are being suffered are not avoidable, but those 
that are to befall, are to be avoided by all means. (2) The confusion 
of the perceiver with the object perceived or the enjoyer with the object 
enjoyed, is the oause of troubles (avoidable). This arises from nescience. 

The perceived (dris'ya) is the object or non-ego. (1) It is characterised 
v by three gunas, viz. satwa, rajas and tamas which are light, activity 
and stability (2) it includes elements both gross and subtle and organs 
of three kinds, viz : sensory, motor and internal; (3) it has either 
enjoyment here, or salvation in the next world as its ultimate aim. This 
leads the author to describe, the four states of the above-mentioned gunas 
viz : visesa, avisesa, linga matra and alinga. (1) The visesa3 of the yoga 
philosophy correspond with the viiritis of Samkhya K&rika, and are 
five gross elements, five sensory organs, five motor organs and manaa 

(2) the a^isesss are the six out of seven prakriti viiritis of the SUmkhya 
k&rika; they are five subtle elements (pancbatanm&tras) and I-raaker 
ahamkfira) (3) The linga matra is the mahat or the 7th prakriti vikriti 
of Samkhya Karika (4) the alinga is the mu T a prakriti of S&mkhya 
Orik& which is the state of equipoise of the satwa, rajas and tamas. 

* See Sftmkhya 1.61. S&mkhya KSrika, 38; Samkhya III. 1. ; p. P, 88, 
of the preceding pages. 

The perceiver or soul or ego according to Patanjali is the real seer ; 
he is reflected in intelligence (buddhi):he perceives everything but is 
apart from the object perceived. He is pure like e moon in heaven 
though she is reflected in dirty or pure water. The buddhi (intelligence) 
being animated by the soul, perceives the object of sight, sound smell, 
touch and taste. 

The perceiver (drista) and the perceived (dris'ya) are purufa and 
prakriti of the S&mkhya philosophy. The dris'ya or prakriti is for the 
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enjoyment of the dristft or pnrufa ; Cf. K8rik& 56, 57 and 58 and Sftmkhy* 
III. 57, 59 and II. 37. Though the drisya (prakriti) disappears before 
a perfect yogi .vho is released from its bondage after the performance 
of its object, yet it is not totally destroyed because other unadvanoed 
individuals are entangled in its meshes. Cf. K&rika 59, 61 and S&mkhya 
III. 69, 70. 

There is the union of the dristi (perceiver) and the dris'ya (perceived), 
when the former is attached to the latter and the cause of this union 
is nescience as said in the opening part of the present topic under 
discussion. 

The author takes up the third head called avoidance (h&na). When 
nescience (avidivA) is removed by correct knowledge about the drist& and 
dris'ya, there is no union of the perceiver with the perceived. This 
constitutes the cure of the soul called redemption or absorption in one’s 
own self. This leads up to the fourth stage of v ivekatydli where the 
distinction between the purusa on one hand and the prakriti on the 
other is realised, pure knowledge of sell is attained and there is no 
relapse into ignorance ; it is a means of avoidance (banopaya). It is the 
highest stage cf spiritual knowledge when a practitioner becomes conscious 
that (1) he has known all that he wanted to know and there is no 
further knowledge to acquire, (2) that all bis miseries have been removed 
and there is none left to be remedied, (3) that he has obtained the kaivalya 
(absolutism) and has nothing further to obtain » (4) that he has achieved 
all that he wanted to do and has nothing further to achieve; (5) that his 
intelligence tbuddhi) has borne its fruits and all the gunas are vanishing ; 
(6) that they have become defunct and there is no chance of their germina- 
ting ; (71 that he has become united with his own self. Of these seven, the 
first four are for the cessation of work and the last three for the release of 
the mind. When the impurities of the mind are removed by the practice of 
the parts of yoga (yoganga), there is a rise of spiritual knowledge up to the 
vivekakhvati. The Yoga Sidhanta Chandrika understands the gatkarma 
and mudra by the parts of Yoga (Yoganga). They are as given below : 

I. Satkarma (1) Dhauti, (2) Yasti, (3) Neti, (4) Trataka, 
(5) Maulika (6) Kapalabb&ti. 

II. Mudr& (1) MahSmudra, (2) Mababandha, (3) Mahavedba (4) 
Kheehart (5) S'aktichalanam, (6) Mulabandha, (7) Uddiyanam, (8) 
Jaiandharam, (9) Viparitikriti. These are the practices of the hatha Yo»a 
and are, therefore, not referred to by Patanjali as they pertain to the bodiTy 



or physical attainments. They are more in the nature of the gymnastic 
exercises than psyshio attainments. 

According to our author there are eight parts of Yoga, viz (1) yama 
(restraint) (2 niyama (observance), (3) Ssana (posture), (4) pr&p&yama 
(regulation of breath), (5) praty&h&ra (abstraction), (6) dh&ran§ (concen- 
tration)! (7) dhy&na (meditation) and (8) eam&dhi (trance). 

The anthor of Yoga explains tbeA fully ; the Yamas are five in number ; 
they are (1) abstinence from slaughter, (2) truthfulness, (3) abstinence 
from theft, (4) celibacy or continence, (5) abstinence from greediness. 
These are the first five principles of ethies for the guidance in life ; they are 
a prion truths innate in the human nature and are universally binding. It 
is akinsa which literally means abstinence from slaughter or injury in any 
form. It has now become a pet word with certain school of politicians 
in India ; it is a common cry ‘ ahimsa paramodharmah’ ahimsd or nniversal 
love is the highest righteousness or virtue. Ahimsftisthen defined thus : 

sql sra** srvRT srf^m tpunfiifw: i 

“Not causing injury to any created beings in any state by deed, 
thought and speech, is said by the great sages to be abstinence from 
slaughter.” * 

(2; Truthfulness consists in acting upon what one sees, hears and 
thinks. It is both of speech and conduct. (3) Asteya is the non-removal 
of the property from the lawful custody of another without his consent or 
by force. It. therefore, includes both theft and robbery of the Indian 
Penal Code. 

(4) Celibacy is abstinence from sexual pleasure. It is defined by Yoga 
v&rtika as— - 

srrai l 

Avoidance of sexual pleasure by means of action, thought and speech in 
all conditions, at all times and all places, is called celibacy. (5) Abstinence 
from greediness consists in the non-acceptance of any luxury with the 
exception of bare necessity. It is non-acceptance of any gratuitous sum 
even in distress and includes humility and unselfishness. 

These five intuitive truths are such that they are universally recognised, 
irrespective of caste, creed, colour and country. The author proceeds to 
describe (2) the rules of observance ; they are : (1) purity (2) contentment 
(3) penance (4) self-study (5) and devotion to the Lord. 



1. Purity is of both body and mind ; the former is performed by bathing 
with water, the latter is the purity of heart, achieved by eradicating the 
feelings of jealousy, hatred and enmity, 

(2) contentment is defined by Yoga Chandrika as 

*Tg^T55m?iT 3T55 I 

m fagT 3*rfa^T STTf : II 

If a person feels satisfied at every time with what he gets without any 
eoneeious effort, the sages call such a state of mind to be contentment 
conducive to happiness. 

(3) Penance consists in the worship of the gods, Brahmans, and 
the preceptor and in the observance of fasts. 

(4) Self-study consists of the repetition of ‘Om 1 and reading of the 
Ved&nta and Upanigat. 

(5) Devotion to the Lord is the resignation of one’s self and actions to 
the will of God and the practice of Brahma Yoga, Siva Yoga, Mantra Yoga, 
Juana Yoga, Advaita Yoga and Bhakti Yoga, as described in the preceding 
pages at 87. 

The author says that during the practice of these axiomatic truths of 
universal applicability, strong temptations leading one in the wrong path 
arise. In order to put a check to their operations, one should divert 
his attention from them ly thinking over the evil consequences to which 
they lead, if one is under their control. As for example, one is tempted to 
commit theft; bnt one can turn his thoughts from the strong temptation 
by the fear of the wordly and future punishments awaiting him on the 
commission of the prohibited act. 

The author proceeds to describe the fruits that accrue from the practice 
of yama and niyama. Universal love follows from the .practice of non- 
slaughter ; from truthfulness arises the effectiveness of the speech on 
others’ action and its result ; abstinence from stealing leads to the present 
of wealth by others. Celibacy leads to manly vigour ; abstinence from 
greediness produces the memory of the past and future life. 

The purity of body leads one to think it loathsome and the purity of 
mind leads to tranquility ; from it follows concentration, from concentration 
the control of senses which makes one fit to perceive his ‘self’. From 
contentment proceeds happiness. From the practice of austerities, 
impurities are destroyed ; thence proceeds miraculous power such as levity, 
gravity etc, mentioned in III. 45, From the study of the Ved&nta and 
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Upanisat, ths gols and sagas become visible. From the devotion to the Lord 
and resignation to His will follows samadhi or tranee as explained in the 
first pUda. 

After describing Yama and Niyama and their divisions, the author 
proceeds to deal with posture or seat. The question -is, “what posture 
should one maintain when practising Yoga ? How should he sit to practise 
it ?” The reply of the author is, that it should be both easy and fixed, 

The commentators have, however, described various postures 
amounting to eighty -.four ; one of them is called ‘sthira sukha’ ; See Yoga 
Siddhanta Cbandrika where nearly 38 of them are fully described. The 
author, however, recommends the posture in which the mind and the body 
of the devoted can be kept steady without effort. If one succeeds in the 
practice of posture, he is not effected by heat or cold, pleasure or pain etc. 

The fourth part of Yoga is Pranayama. When a devotee has succeed- 
ed in maintaining a particular posture for the practice, the stoppage of 
breathing-in and breathing out is called Pranayama. The act of throwing 
out of the foul air (carbonic acid gas) from the lungs is called rechaka 
(emptying of the lungs) and filling up the lungs with pure air (oxygen) of 
the atmosphere is called puraka. Ceasing to breathe-in-and-out for a while, 
so that tbe foul air thrown-out from the lungs may vanish afar in the 
atmosphere is called KumbAaka. 

The practice of Pranay&ma is however regulated by time, space and 
number ; as for example the practice for a certain time, at a distance of so 
many inches from the tip of the nose or for so many times. It is called 
JDirgAa suksama by reason of the Jong practice and tbe invisible nature of 
tbe ingress and egress of tbe air. 

When the Prfina^&ma is practised with all the constituent parts, viz. 
rechaka, puraka and KumbAaka, it is called Sahita KumbAaka ; but when 
it is practised with Kumbhaka alone, it is called Kevala KumbAaka. 
There are several varieties of these two kinds of Kumbhaka for which a 
curious reader is referred to tbe Yoga Siddhanta Cbandrika. The continual 
practice of the Pr&nayllma removes the veil which hangs before 
the mind and obstructs the light from coming, eradicates all miseries and 
makes the practitioner’s mind fit for concentration. 

The fifth part of Yoga is called pratyShara (abstraction). It is the 
control of the organs of sense and keeping them under tbe guidance of 
the mind. When the mind is purified by tbe above-mentioned practices and 
the senses no longer run after their external objects, but accept tbe 
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guidance of the mind just as the bees follow the guidance of the queen beej 
it is called praty^hara (abstraction). The result achieved by the practice 
of abstraction, is a complete control of the senses. 


III. 


Patanjali having explained the external means of Yoga 
practice describes in the third pada the internal means which are 
Dh&rania (concentration), Dhy&na (meditation) and Sam&dhi (tranoe), 
Dhlranfi is the concentration of the mind on certain locality either internal 
such as the heart, the navel, the head etc. or external such as a mountain 
river etc. It is said to be of five kinds : (1) Utambhani (2) Pidvani 
(3) Dahanl (4) Bhr&mani (5) S'amani- as for details, see Yoga siddhanta 
Chandrika. In Dharana the mind is fixed on some object in a particular 
locality ; in it the locality and the object become merged : bat when the 
Lord, the object, is concentrated upon at the localities, such as oerebral, 
cardiae or umbilieal regions, it becomes Dhy&na (.meditation). It is of two 
kinds : (1) Saffuna and (2) nirguni. When one meditates on the Lord 
with His positive qualities as omniscient, omnipotent etc. it is 
Saguna Mydna , ; but when one meditates on Him with His negative 
qualities as immortal, undecaying etc. it is called Ntrguna Dkydna. 
The Samadhi is a meditation where the object meditated upon manifests 
itaelf as if without any form. It is of two kinds (1) Samprajnata and 
(2) asamprajnata as explained in the preceding pages at 34 and 85. 


All the above-mentioned three practices, viz. abstraction, meditation 
and trance are technically called Samyama in toe Yoga literature. The 
practice of the Samyama leads to the manifestation of the object meditated 
upon. A practitioner should rise gradually from the lowest run- of the 
ladder in the practice of Yoga to the h Ig hest top ; there are eight parts 
of the Yoga practice, the first five of which are external and the last three 
are internal as 6howu in the following table : 


Yoganga, 


External 


_ I 

Internal 


Restraint Observance Posture Regulation of breath Abstraction 


Concentration Meditation Tranoe 
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* The S^mysmaa, the triad of the internal parts constitute the external 

part of the nirvija S&m&dhi. The result achieved from their practice 
is that the preliminary stage of the mind’s changes called vyutAdna 
declines and the highest stage oalled nirodha rises. At that time, the 
devotee’s mind becomes oalm and is completely controlled, The fall of 
the SaoiprajSata is the rise of the asamprajSita which leads to the 
; tranquility of mind and continual flow of peace. It is called nirodha 
parin&ina of the chitta. When from the devotees’ chitta, the distraction 
or mind’s modification in contact with the externa! objects, is removed, 
and concentration or the fixing of it on one object is obtained, the state 
of mind is called sam&dhi parinllma of the chitta. When a practitioner 
has totally eradicated distraction and reached the stage of SamSdhi where 
the vanishing and rising modifications of the mind do not appear 
different and merge into one, it is called the eketgratfl parin&ma of the 
chitta. * 

There are cases of Sam&dhi (suspended animation) in our own time ; 
f there is one case mentioned by Lyon “Yogi’s ecstatic trance. — In Delhi in 
1889, Dr. H. C. Sen and his brother, Mr. Chandra Sen, Municipal secretary 
examined a well-known Yogi devotee in a self induced trance in which 
he appears to have been seated Cross-legged in Buddha fashion. They 
found that the pulse had ceased to beat altogether, nor could the 
slightest- heart beat be detected by the stethoscope. The Yogi was 
placed in a small subterraneous masonry oell and the door locked and 
sealed by the city Magistrate. At the expiration of thirty three days 
the cell was opened and the devotee was found jnst where he was placed 
but with a death-like appearance, the limbs having become stiff as 
in rigor mortia. He was brought from the vault and the mouth rubbed 
with honey and milk and the body massaged with oil. In the evening 
mainfestations of life returned. He was fed with a spoonful of milk 
and in three days was able to eat his normal diet, and was alive seven 
years after. W. Tebb, Premature burial, 1896 pp. 44-45”. 

Lyon and Waddell’s Medical Jurisprudence, 5th edition pp. 75-76. 

Hari Das, a Yogi of Raja Ranjit Sing of Lahore used to perform 
Samadbis for a period of six months. His extraordinary performances were 
witnessed by the British Residents of the court of Raja Baujit Singh 
and were certified by them. See S. B. H. vol. XV part IV. p. 64. 

The author having explained the nirodha parin&ma, samadhi parinama 
and ekagrata parinama explains the changes of the gross and subtle 
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elements and the organs of the senses. We have seen in the preceding 
pages at 16 that the S&ukhya school of philosophy of which Yoga is a 
branch has started the theory of evolution (parinama v&Ja), There are three 
kinds of parin&ma according to Patanjali ; (1) dharma parinama, lakgana 
parinama, and avasthS parinama. The change of a substanoe from one 
form into another is called dharma parinama ; it is only a change of 
appearance ; as for example, clay becoming a pot. Laksana parinama Jb the 
same change looked from the point of view of time. The present is the 
past manifested, the future is the present which shall be manifested ; the 
past has the present in embryo. Birth and death and rise and fall come under 
this head of evolution, Laksana parin&ma is, therefore, the succession 
of events in course of time ; what is present is the unfolding of the 
past and what is future is the unfolding of the present. The same change 
looked from another poiutoi view of state is avasthl parin&ma ; a change 
from one state to another comes under this head, as for example the change 
from childhood to manhood and from manhood to old age. 

We have seen the different kinds of changes looked from different 
standpoints. The change takes place in the substance or substratum 
called dbarmi. The substratum remains the same in all changes ; they 
are the past, present and future. Take for instance clay ; it exists 
first in the shape of particles of dust, then it is converted into a 
clod or lump of clay ; then a pot. This is then the past history of a 
pot which existB in the present. Then follows its future change. It 
becomes potsherd, broken pieces, and then particles of the pieces. The 
substratum which undergoes past, present and future changes, exists in all 
of them. Thie view of evolution is consistent with the Satk&ryavada of 
the SSnkhja school. 

The author now enumerates the miraculous powers by the Yoga 
practices. We have seen that in all the various changes which have been 
dharma, laksana, and avaslhd, the substratum remains the same. It is the 
clay which undergoes changes j as far as the substratum is concerned, there 
is no tense. It was clay before the construction of a pot ; it is clay when a 
pot is constructed ; it will be clay when a pot is broken into pieces. If a 
practitioner realises this triuity of changes as explained above by the practice 
of tatnyama, he obtains the power cf knowing the past and the future. 
There will be no time, but it will be ail present before hie mind’s eye. 

The next occult power is understanding the language of the beinge. 
This leads the author to explain the theory of sphota which Kapila rejects 
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as seen in the preceding pages at 44 and 76. We have three stages : (1) word, 
(2) meaning and (3) idea ; we also know that when we utter a word ‘oow’, 
the subjective and objective aspects are simultaneously present before us. 
On realising the different component par s distinctly by the practice of 
ramyama, a practitioner obtains the knowledge of the language of all the 
beings. 

The third mysterious power which a practitioner can obtain is the 
knowledge of the previous birthe. There are two kinds of associations 
(sam&k&ras; (1) impressions on the memory of the past events and miseries, 
(2) reward in the present life in the form of birth, life and enjoyment. If 
a devotee realises all these associations by the practice of eamyama he 
obtains the knowledge of bis previous births. 

The fourth mysterious power is thought-reading or telepathy. If one 
practises samy&ma on the Various modifications of his own chxtta suoh as 
affection and hatred, he acquires the power of thought-reading. It cannot 
be acquired if the miud is fixed upon some object but when it h^s no 
object before it 

The fifth occult power is of disappearance. The theory of perception 
according to the ancient philosophers is. that the rays of the eye travel to 
the object perceived and come in oontaot with it According to the s&mkhya 
school, the object is refleeted on the buddhi animated by the purusa. Thus 
there is perception. If a Yogi practises samyama on the form of his body, 
he can cut off the rays coming from the observer’e eye to his body with the 
result that he disappears from the observer’s gaze. 

The sixth mysterious power is that of knowing one’s own death. The 
fiuits of our past actions are of two kinds ; either they are reaped soon or 
late and are called sop'ikrama or nirupairama respectively. If a devotee 
practises sanyama and realises them distinctly, ha can know his end. 

He can also know it from certain tioubles which are of three kinds ; (1) 
adhy&tmika (2) Sdhibhautika and (3) adhidaivika, as for example, ’not 
hearing the an&bata sound on closing the ears, not seeing light on closing 
the eyes, seeing the aDgel of death and the souls of the departed relatives 
or seeing the heaven. For other examples, see Yoga Siddbanta Chandriki. 

The seventh miraculous power is strength. If a practitioner eultivatea 
the habit of friendship, pity and joy, he becomes strong. It he is friendly 
disposed to the fortunate, shows pity to the miserable, and joy with the 
righteous, others become friends of such a person. The result is that |j e 
becomes powerful ; but if he practises samyama in the strength of an 
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elephant, eagle or wind, he thereby obtains sneh strength. In onr owe 
time. Professor R&mamurti of Madras showed such physical exploits, 
which he attributed to the practice of Yoga. 

The eighth mysterious power is to see hidden things and subtle and 
minute atoms with the naked eyes. It can be obtained by the practice of 
Shiva Yoga mentioned in the preceding pages at 87. 

Then follow various -mysterious powers which can be obtained by 
practising samyama on the heavenly objects. If a devotee practises Sam- ' 
yama on the solar diso, he obtains the knowledge of the entire universe ; if 
he practises it on the lunar disc, he obtains the knowledge of the stars. 

By practising samyama on the polar star, he obtains the knowledge of the 
planetary motion and the rising and setting of the stars. 

The author now proceeds to enumerate the miraculous power attainable 
by the practice of Samyama on the bodily organs. By the practice of 
goxyama in the umblieal region, the oesophagus, the cardiac and the 
cerebral regions, a devotee obtains a knowledge of anatomy and phvsiology, 
removes hunger and thirst, obtains mental stability and vision of invisible 
beings respectively. 

Just as dawn precedes the morning, so does dim appearance of spiritual 
knowledge precede the attainment of perfect knowledge called viveka- 
khyffti, This preliminary dawning of the spiritual knowledge is called 
Pratibha. If one practises samyama in the pratibhft, he becomes 
omniscient. If a practitioner practises samyama iu the heart, be attaius 
the power of knowing his mind and that of another. 

The enjoyment of wordly things takes place by making a confusion 
between the enjoyer and the object enjoyed. At that time, a false notion 
arises that there is no difference between the purufa (ego) and prakriti 
(non-ego). This is due to ignoranae ; but when one realises that the 
prakriti is for the enjoyment of the purusa and constantly keeps this * 

difference between them in view, he acquires the knowledge of purufa. 

When a practitioner has obtained the power of discrimination between tb a 
purufa and the prakriti, he attains a particular supernatural insight called 
pralibt d by which he can see, bear, smell, taste and touch objects which 
are divine. These psychic attainments which are considered successes by 
wordly men and tyros, are really obstacles in the way of aamddhi. They 
are mere performances like those of an athlete, rope-dancer or necromancer. 

A sincere devotee desirous of Kaivalya (absolutism) does not care for 
them. 
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# Patafijali explains another miracnlous power by which a Yogi can 

enter into another body. The tniad is very fickle and has no limit lor 
its activity. By virtue of the merits and demerits of the former birth 
it is confined in the body. If one slackens, the bondage arising from 
the merits and demerits and undsrstands the power of the mind, he can 
achieve this miraculous power, 

-i 

There is a case of souls’ transference from one body to another mentioned 
by P. Lekha Ham, Arya Musafir in his “Sabute Tan&sukh” 1st. edition, 
p. 260 on the authority of the philosophical enquirer and “Arya Magazine” 
for October 1884 p.p. 159-162. 

There is a town by the name of Orenburg in Russia on the border 
of Asia Minor near the Ural mountains. Abraham Charcot, an uneducated 
Jew, fell ill and apparently died ; but he subsequently revived and could 
not recognise his wife, children and parents He began to speak 
English instead of Hebrew which was his mother tongue. There was 
f another man by name of Abraham Durham, an Englishman, resident of 
New "Westminster in British Columbia, who died on the Bame night of 
22nd September lb74 on which Abraham Charoot died. The man 
of New Westminster similary revived and began to show the same 
strange symptoms like Abraham Charoot. The doctor who treated 
Abraham Charcot in the Government hospital at St. Petersburg and 
Abraham Charcot himself happened to be in New Westminster; a great 
sensation was created by this mysterious change in these two persons. 
One was speaking English and the other was speaking Hebrew ; both 
of them did not recognise their own relatives but claimed those of the 
other as their own. At last the doctor of the St. Petersburg Hospital who 
happened to be there on behalf of the Russian Government, came to the 
conclusion that the case was one of the transference of the two souls to the 
different bodies. Orenburg and New Westminster are both eituate on 
the antipodes. 

There is another miraculous power which consists in a practitioner’s 
becoming light like carded cotton and thereby becoming unaff cted 
by water, mire or thorn and passing the soul through the cerebral 
region at any time he likes. There are two sorts of activities of the 
organs. The external activity consists of seeing, hearing etc., the 
internal activity is respiration etc. The vital airs which regulate the 
activity of the internal organs are fire in number ; the activity of the 
pr&na extends from the nasal region down to the cardiac region, (2) that 
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-of the apflna extends from the umbilical region down to the feet ; (3) the 
function of the sam&na which pervades the umbilical region is to assist the 
digestion of food ; (4) the activity of the vy&nsl extends throughout the 
body, (5) and that of the udana extends from the nasal region up to the 
cerebral reg on. If a devotee practises samyama in the ud4na, he attains 
the psychic power described above. 

Ibn Batuta, an Arab traveller who came to India in the reign of 
Muhammad Shah Tughlaq (1325-1351) and who vowed to write in hi3 
travels nothing but what he saw with his own eyes or what he 

found to be true on enquiry (see the Urdu Translation of the Travels 

by Moulvie Muhammad Hussain, M. A. District Judge Firozpore and 
Fellow of the Punjab University at P. 91 of Vol. II.) says that in the court 
of the King, he was shown a performance of two Indian Yogis who were 
preceptor and disciple ; the latter by sitting in a particular posture 
rose in the a r and remained suspended for some time ; the former 
struck a pair of sandals against the ground in anger and made 

them climb in the air. fhey struck the neek of the disciple who 

was in the air; he began to descend slowly. This performance so 
amazed Ibn Batuta that he fell into a swoon and recovered by 
taking some medicine supplied by the king. Only reaching home he 
became delirious but on drinking some therbet sent by the king, gradually 
recovered (at PP. 2'9 and 26.)). 

There is a note by the learned translator (at P. 260), about the Indian 
Yogis quoting from Kaikhusro-bin-Azar Kewan, the author of Dabistan, a 
Persian by extraction and a contemporary of U5ra Shikoh. He describes 
the Yoga and Samkhya systems on hearsay information and narrates 
the wonderful powers of tho Yogis such as aerial flight and trance. 
Take the information of Kaikhusro for what it is worth, but the 
8‘rong evidence of Batuta who was au eye-witness in face of the 
solemn oath of God. the Prophet and the angels, cannot be passed 
over without serious consideration. There can be no doubt as to 
the veracity of the statement of Batuta ; and it cannot be said that 
a fraud was practised on him hy the king. These Yogis of the court of 
Mohammad Tughlaq must have been like Hari Das of Ranjis Singh's 
court. 

Let us revert to our subject. If a devotee practises samyama in 
eamUna ha obtains the supernatural power of appearing brilliant and radiant 
to others ; if one practises aamyama in the connection that exists 
between the ear and th8 ether, he obtains the supernatural power of 
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hearing : by practising samyama in the connection of the body with' 
the ether, he can obtain the power to fly in the air by becoming light 
like carded cotton. 

While feeling pride in one’s own body the modifications of the mind 
externally are called kalpita ; bat without the feeling of pride, the 
independent modifications of the mind are called akalpita. If a practi- 
tioner practises samyama in the akalpita , he succeeds in lifting the 
veil of miseries, aotions, and fruits from the buddhi, and oan enter into 
another body. If a Yogi practises samyama in the gross form of the 
five elements, their quality, such as fluidity, gaseousness etc., their subtle 
form in the panchatarmStras, their affinity and the object i. e. enjoyment 
and redemption, he obtains conquest over the nature and elements. 

By controlling the gross form of the elements, one attains subtlety, levity 
sublimiy, gravity and power of touching distant objects such as the moon ; 
by controlling th* ir quality, one obtains non-obstruction of will ; by 
controlling their subtle f.,rm, conquest over the elements; by control- 
ling affinity, lordliness ; by controlling purpose, power of accomplish- 
ment of desires without any obstruction. They are called eight siddhie. 
He also obtains physical attainments, and the power of keeping his body 
intact and unaffected in fire and water. The physical attainments are 

comeliness, beauty, strength, and iron frams of the boly like that of 

Hanum&na. 

If a practitioner practises samyama in the objects of senses, their 
nature, egotism, their affiuity and their purpose, he obtains conquest 
over the senses. By the control of senses, a practitioner obtains the 
psychic power called madhupratika by which he can shorten distances 
by passing to any country in a twinkling of an eye, perceive all objects 

of sense without the aid of the senses and obtain conquest over 

nature. 

If a practitioner realises ‘self’ by discriminating it from the buddhi, in 
which there is a preponderance of Satwi, he becomes omnipotent and 
omniscient. This psychic power is called vitoka siddhi. On its attain- 
ment, the practitioner by eradicating the nescience, the cause of miseries 
obtains Kaivclya (absolutism). It is called Samskira s'efakhyi siddhi 

In the attainment ol kaivalyaism, there are many obstacles in the 
way of a Yogi, as for example' the invitation of the gods to accept 
certain heavenly sensaal pleasures. These are the various temptations 
thrown in his way ; if he is led away by them the whole practice becomes 



ruined. There are fcur kinds of practitioners ; (1) a frathama Kalpika 
is a begiuner, a neophyte (2) a madhubhumik& is • Yogi who has 
obtained ritambharit prajita a? explained in the preceding pages at 89; 
(S) Prajna jyoti or bbutendriya jayi is a Yogi who has obtained 
conquest over the elements aDd senses ; (4) atikr&ntabh&vniya is one 
who has achieved all that he wanted to achieve and reached the zenith 
or the topmost rung of the ladder jn the practice. There are seven grades 
in it. When a practitioner reaches the madhumati grade while he ia 
in the 4th stage of his practice, these temptations are offered by the 
gods. A practitioner should not, therefore, accept the offers made and 
feel proud of his achievements because of the fear of being again 
involved in the miseries of which he wants to be free. 

The lowest limit of time is kgana (moment) ; by practising eanyama 
in the order of its succession i. e. by understanding the minute changes 
by lafge of moments, one obtains the highest descriminating power called 
vivekajam y>&nam with the aid of which one can distinguish similar 
things by their genus, differentia and situation. It )s self-taught, 
all-embracing and simultaneous without past, present aqd future. When 
the intellect (buddhi) and soul of the practitioner are purified by the 
practices, he attains iaivalyaiam (reabsorption or absolutism). 

IV. 

The psychio attainments mentioned in the preceding pages are 
either natnral in some created beings as flying in birds, or produced 
by medicine such as alitir vita, by the power of mantra as in the case 
ofVatsaraja and Nandiswara, by penance as in the cise of Viswamitra, 
or by trance as in the case of YSjnavalkya, Datt&treya etc. 

A Yogi can assume the shape of any being such as an animal or a god 
by uniting the different forces of nature, as for example, a small spark 
of fire is sufficient to ignite a large heap of combustible or inflammable 
substance. The virtue and vice are not the exciting causes of uniting the 
forces of of nature, but are only helpmates or the predisposing causes. Just 
as a farmer by constructing a water course in his field and removing any 
obstacles that may be there allows a free flow of water therein so does 
nature itself with the aid of virtue remove the obstacles eaused by the 
vice in the way of spiritual attainments. 

When a Yogi by his attainments can create different bodies for himself 
the question is whether he creates many minds. The reply is in the 
affirmative, but all these minds are under the control of one principal 
mind. 
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When a devotee (Yogi) h as purified his miud by the practise of 
atmdd/ii, it becomes devoid of all associations of action and miseries. The 
actions are of four kinds (1) black, the fruit of which is bitter ; (2) white, the 
Trait of which is sweet ; (3) the black-and-white, the fruit of whioh is 
both bitter and sweet ; (4) the non-blaek and non-white which bear no 
fruit. The actions of a perfect Yogi are of the fourth class. By virtue of 
the first three kinds of actions, the associations arising from the previous 
birth continue in tbe present birth, as for example, if a soul was in the 
body of an angel in the previous birth, it will show the angelic tendencies 
in the present birth. These associations though lie dormant by reason 
off the class, time and space, manifest themselves on occasions arising, as 
for instance, the feline nature of a oat may not appear in several births, 
periods or countries but shall manifest itself again in the body of a oat 
when it happens to be born again. 

These associations are eternal, because the hopes are everlasting. 
As for example, every one is afraid of death and wishes to live ; this fact 
shows that there have bean several previous births, the impressions of 
which are left on one’s sub-consciousness. As the hope of life is pemanantly 
deep-rooted in the animal woild, the associations of the past actions and 
their frnit are, therefore, eternal. They owe their existence to nescience, 
fruit of the actions and intellect ( buddhi ) the receptacle. When by the 
spiritual knowledge, a Yogi eradicates nescieoce and actions anl purifies 
bis buddki, the associations disappear. 

According to the doctrine of parinlma (evolution) whioh characterises 
the SHrakhya school of philosophy, what exists cannot bo destroyed, and 
wbat does not exist cannot be created. The substratum, therefore, remains 
the same ; bat it is the qualities that unlergo changes and have tbe past, 
present and future states. The preseut is being enjoyel ; the past is the 
eause and the future is the effect of the present. Accordingly the ditto 
remains intact, and the associations which arc its qualities pass away into 
the region of the past and no longer trouble a Yogi, The non-existence of 
tbe associations is only a transformation, because anything existent cannot 
be destroyed. 

The varying qualities whioh are two-fold as gross and subtle are the 
gunas, viz : satwa, rajas and tamas , but the substance is one in whioh all 
these gnnas exist in varying proportions. Owing to the variety of the 
ditto* of different persons, there arises a variety of feeliDgs in coaoee. 

* 14 
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lion with one object of perception. As for example, a beautiful girl causes * 
pleasure to her lover, enmity in the mind of her co-wife and hatred in the 
mind of a Yogi. 

The substratum in which the gunas reside is nothing according to the 
idealistic school of philosophy, because when the mind perceives a pot, it is 
not couseions of any other object besides it ; but when the pot is removed 
and cloth is broaght before it, it is conscious of it and there is no longer y 
perception of the pot. It is only the Heating idets but not the substratum 
of which wa are couseions. The reply of Pat -njali is that the mind (chitta) 
perceives a thing when it is attracted to it but does not perceive it when 
it is not attracted to it. The perception or non- perception of an 
object, therefore, depends upon the application or non-application of 
the mind towards it. The theory of perception according to the 
Samkhya school of philosophy of which the Yoga is a branch as explained 
at page 74 is that the antahkaraiia or c.hitta becomes animated by the 
reflection of the puruga. The modifications in the chitta caused by the pre- 
sence of the object are converted into the object itself and carry the impres- ♦ 
giona of the object to tha purusa who is then said to perceive it. The purufa 
is unchangeable, and it is only tha chitta vrittis that become converted into 
the object itself. As seen, the mind (chitta) is not self-illuminating ; it is 
inanimate. As said above, it beco mes animated by the soul (puru?a^ and 
perceives with its aid but not with the aid of another mind, because the 
supposition of another mind leads one to regressus in infinitum and 
confusion of different impressions. We shall, therefore, have to admit the 
existence of the intelligent beiDg (purusa) vtho animates the chitta which, 
through the instrumentality of the sense organs, comes into contact with 
the object outside and becomes identical with it. 

The mind (chitta) thus acts for the purcsa and is said to perceive tha 
object metaphorically. When a Yogi has realised the real nature of the 
purusa, the object and the chitta, he does not consider the cbitta to be the ^ 

actor, knower, and enjoyer. His ‘self is entirely different from the chitta. 

When he reaches this stage of discrimination, be becomes absorbed in tha 
true spiritual knowledge and burdened with the sole idea of Kaivalyaism 
(absolutism). Even at this stage obstacles arise, because the impressions 
of the past actions are not totally eradicated, They should be remedied by 
keeping the difference between the purusa and the prakriti before the ' 
mind’s eye. 

. When the obstacles are removed, as mentioned above, the Yogi reaches 
the stage called the Dharma-megha samadhi where he realises the puru§a 
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constantly by reason of having no desire left to reap the fruit of the highest 
knowledge of dUcriraination. The miseries and actions, with the exception 
of the non-white and non-blaofc as explained above disappear. When the 
impurities of the Yogi's mind are removed and infinite knowledge is reaohed 
there is very little left for him to know. The succession of the gunas, viz : 
eatwa, rajas and tamas which have accomplished their object disappears. 
This succession is regulated by time, the lowest limit of which is Ksana ; 
the changes go on in this course of time. There are two kinds of eternal 
substance ; one is called Kutstha nityatd which belongs to purnga who 
remains unchanged throughout eternity. The other is called pirindati 
mtqatd which belongs to the gun is whioh undergo changes every moment, 
leave a person who has reached the highest stage in his praotioe, but still 
keep hold of another who is ignorant ; this process or change is 
repeated throughout eternity. Wnen this stage is reached the Yogi 
becomes united' to his self devoid of ail gunas. This stage is called 
Kaivalyaism. 

Having given the teachings of the Yoga philosophy in detail, let us see 
how far they are supported by the Up inis ids. We find the Yoga doctrines 
in the Upanis ids in their elementary form, The Yoga system has been 
developed from the elementary teachings we find in the Up%nisals. Let 
us take Maitryopanisat published in the S. B. H. XXXl.^VI, 10. p. 67. 

“The purus i is, therefore, th8 eater ; the prakriti is food, being seated in 
it, he eats. The fo id consisting of fairiti by reason of its resulting in 
the difference of three gunas is characterised by MaAit as first and 
particular as last.” Sse the commentary on it in English in the same 
series at p. 68 of XXXI. 

In VI. 18, it is s lid “ Si nilarly there is a rule of practice such a9 
pranay&ma (breath exercise), pratvfthslra (withdrawal of sense organs 
from their objects), dhy&na (meditation) dh&rana (concentration', tarka 
contemplation and sam&lhi (trance), They are called the six limba of Yoga 

”, See the commentary on it in the S. B. tf. XXXI. series at 

pp, 82 and 83. 

In VI. 20 “ Now it is said elsewhere, there is a greater practice called 
Didrj,qd (concentration by pressing the tongue agaiost the palate and 
restraining the speech, mini anl breath; he sees Brah n» by tirkt 
(contemplation). When he sees by the self his own self, the minutest of the 
minute and shining, on caseation of the mind, than by seeing his self by 
the self, he becomes selfless ” p. 85 of XXXI. 

In VI. 21 “Again it is said elsewhere ; the ascending blood vessel called 



carrying fife, is bifurcated in the palate : let him by it which is 
fall of life- breath, orak&r* and mind ascend up. Turning the tip of the 
lengue on the upper part of the palate and joining the organs, let glory se© 
glory j one thereby becomes self-less : by reason of being self-less, he does 
sot partake of pleasure and pain but obtains redemption, it is said that 
baring placed the first by the restrained breath on the palate, let him 
then crossing the shore unite with the Infinite in the cerebral region”, 
p. 87 of XXXI. 

In VI. 22 “On tbe other band, those who follow the word by closing 
the ears with tbe thumbs, hear the sound of the ether in the 
heart. It resembles seven kinds, (of sounds) as for example that of the 
rivers, bells, bell-metal, wheel, croaking of frogs, rainfall and (the voice of 
one when) he speaks in a lonely place. Having passed beyond it (the sound) 
of different kinds, they vanish in the Supreme, non-word and non-manifseb 

Brahma " See the commentary on it in the S. B. H. XXXI* 

p. a 5. 

Not only do we find the doctrines of the Yoga philosophy, but the 
word ‘Yoga’ is also defined. See VI. 25. “It is said because one joins 
in this way the breath, Om and all in its mainfold forms or they join with 
him, it is, therefore, called Yoga. The union of breath and mind and 
similarly of the organs and the relinquishment of all existence, is called 
Yoga ” p. 95 of XXXI. 

In VI. 34 (9) at p. 121 of XXXI, samfidbi is praised “ The pleasure felt 
by one whose mind is purified of the impurities by the tranee and is placed 
in the self cannot be described by the speech but can be felt by him with 
the internal organ”. 

It is useless to accumulate quotations from the Upanisats ; the 
quotations given above are quite sufficient to show that the Yoga system of 
philosophy both theoretical and practical is based on the teaohioga 
scattered here and there in the Upanisats. It is needless to refer to the 
apocryphal Upanisats whioh were surely written after the Yoga sfitras had 
come into existence. 

V. Mimamsa. 

In view of the separate volume entitled Introduction to the 
Mimansfi Sfitras, in S. B. H. XXVIII, it is unnecesary to write any- 
thing in connection with it. The Mimfinsa school of philosophy is not based 
on the teachings of the Upanifads but on the Taittiriya Samhitfi. It relates 
to the sacrificial rites which are dapreoated by the upanisade. See 
Mundaka 1-2-10-11. These saorificial rites are .only external ceremonies 



to secure heaven; wit hoot spiritual knowledge which alone is entitled to be 
called viiyd, final redemption or reabsorhtion oannot be secured. These 
external rites in the shape of the sacrifices constitute aviiya, because they 
do not secure immortality or immunity from the transmigration of soul. 

VI. Vedanta. 

Now we come to # tbe Uttara Mim&msl which is also called §Hriraka 
Mimimsa or the Vedanta school of philosophy. It embraces idealism and 
transcendentalism. We find its counterpart in the philosophy of Plato, 
Kant and Spinoza. 

We have examined the Sk tkhya system of philosophy which is realism 
of the European system of philosophy. It is a oomrnon seose view and it 
prepared the way for the establishment of the athesitic school of philosophy. 
The Ved&itio school of philosophy started by B&dar&yana was mainly 
intended to criticise the SbLmkhya view and was based on the teachings of 
the Upanisids. The S'iririKi sutras are generally short passages culled 
from the text of the Upanisads or their substance reproduced iu a 
different language. The creation of the material word from matter and 
the multiplicity of the purusa is repulsive to the teaching of the 
Upanisads. The non-existence of Is'wara is also against the canons of the 
scripture. It was chiefly with a view to combat the doctrines of Samkhya 
that B£tdar&yana raised the standard of revolt. If the Samkhya is dualism 
advocating the existence and eternity of mind and matter, the Ved&nta ia 
monism affirming the existence and eternity of one intelligent substance 
called Brahma and denying the creation of the universe by nature or 
Pradhana. A vast literature in the shape of original writings and 
commentaries has sprung up round Badar&yana’a sfltras ; the real meaning 
of B&d&r&yana amidst this heterogenous mass of writings is lost sight of 
and remains shrouded in an apparent mystery. 

Different schools have naturally sprung up. Those who are extremists 
6ay that there is absolutely nothing besides one intelligent substance called 
Brahma in tha Ved&nta. This sohool of extremists is called here adwai- 
tism or monism. The greatest philosopher who stands out prominently in 
this school is iSankarfiebarya, and there were many who preceded him and 
followed him. This school has, therefore, become synonymous with Sankar* 
ism or Mayav&da or Illusionists. According to tha M^ySvfida doctrine, the 
phenomenal existence of the cosmos is illusion. It, therefore, follow^ that 
the individual soul and the supreme soul arc not different. They are one 
and the same thing ; it is only nescience under the influence of which we 



aee the variety. When nescience is radically removed by the spiritual 
k cowlfdge acquired, the apparent difference disappears and pure 
Brahmahood is reached. As fur example the universal ether is aU pervad- 
ing, it is aiso in a pot ; there is only an apparent difference between the 
universal ether and that in the pot where rt is confined : but if the pot whieb 
is called upftdhi (environment) is broken, the umver-al ether alone is left-. 

Against this view there is the dualistie school of Vedauta, according to 
which the individual souls and the universe aFe real entities and different 
from Brahm i. Amanda Tirtha, Nimbarka and Valiabhacharya belong to 
this school. Cbay are V" a sntvas and believe in the chatar vy/th* doctrine }• 
according to them there are Vusudeva, Samkaifana, Aniruddha and. 
Pradyumna, the different mainfest^tions of OQe deity. This school further 
advocates devotion to the Lord v bhakti). The Bbkgwata school which be- 
lieves in the chi Cur vyuha doctrine as explained above is older than 
S'ankarkcharya, as the latter criticised it in his commentary on the 
Vedfinta sutra. Baudhkyana who is said to be the oldest commentator on 
the Ved&nta sutras appears to belong to the dualistie school of Vedanta- 
as RSm&nuja says in bis introduction to his commentary on the sfitra 
that he bases it on the Brahm i sutra vritti by the revered Baudhfiyana. 
Nimbkrka, Ballabhkehlirya, Malhwa alias K nanda Tirtha were Vaifna- 
vites and have their Sects in Mathura, Brindaban and Southern India, 
They are distinguishable from one another from their peculiar trident 
marks made of chalk and red pawder on their foreheads. Tne Gosains 
or the heads of the sects who are priests are very exclusive people and 
consider themselves polluted even by the shadow of an untouchable. 

Though Ramknuja belongs to the dualistie school, yet bis dualism 
borders on the non-dualism. According to bira there is a difference 
between the supreme and the individual souls and the creation, if 
looked individually (vya§ti rapena) ; but if looked as a whole (samafti 
rupena) there is no difference. As for example, there are different 
portions in a human Bbdy which when looked on separately are different 
but when looked on as constituting the whole, there is only one human 
body. This kind of ncu-dualism or dualism is called qualified monism 
(vi/istadwaita). He is also a Vifnuite and a founder of an important sect 
of Vaisnavaism prevalent in southern India and Mathura and Brindaban 
in upper India. He was born at Tricbnopoly in the family of the 
Brahmans of the Hkrita gotra in 1127 A. C, His father was Kes'ava 
Bhafta. He is believed to be an incarnation of 5e?a by his followers. 
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'The followers of the RSmanuja sect also pot on a trident mark o{ 
■white chalk and red perpendicular line made of some red powder in 
the middle. They are exclusive people and shan the untouchable as 
■other Visunite priests do. 

The common people belonging to the different sects Understand 
nothing of the philosophical side of the Vedanta, but believe in it and 
follow the different tenets of the religion founded by their masters. 
We have Cfiaitanyaism, founded by Chaitanya in Bengal, 

Having given the different schools of the Vedanta, let ns see what 
the word means. It oeeura in the Upinifads both canonical and 
uncanonical. Id the Mupdakopanif.it 111-2*8, 

faFWWfjfirfsaciror: i 

“ Those whose object is fully ascertained by the knowledge of the 
Vedanta and those ascetics whose mind is purified fey sannyasa and 
” 

In the Swetas'wataropauisad VI. 22. 

mTfapT 5^5$ sraT%f-» i 

“ The most hidden secret of the Vedanta revealed in the previous 
creation ” 

The * word vedanta’ occurs in Mah&narsyanopanifad, Kaivalyopanifad, 
Kfurakopanisat and Muktikopanisat. 

It is derived from V veda + anta ™ the end of the Veda. The Veda as 
said in the previous pages at 1 is divided into three parts (khandas) according 
i?o the nature of the subject ; the first is Karma Kanda which is ritualistic 
the seco ! nd is up&san& kauda which is devotional, and the third is Jnana 
kanda which consists of the spiritual knowledge. The spiritual knowledge 
is the highest end without which no one can obtain salvation ; it is 
neither the religions ceremonies nor the blind faith in God that can 
save the soul from the transmigration. It is the true knowledge of 
self (sftmavidyil) which leads one to cross the ocean of darkness and attain 
immortality. 

The Ved&nta has become so much popular in India that the people, 
both learned and illiterate profess it. In words they assert the non- 
dualism by calling their individual self as Brahma and in action 
they consular themselves above virtue and vice. Rigitly has some poet 


a 


said in parody of the Ved&nta 

h# sr% i 

a^5frnsr ttur: tl 

3T^ a«n ejthgrrnT i 

wrofairo HHcftfa n 

“ Forsooth the whole cosmos is Brahma in reality, there is nothing be* 
sides him ; Q1 friend, I therefore make no difference between another 
and myself. I show equal regard to my paramour and husband. Why 
should people uselessly call me ‘ unchaste ? ” 

The sublime and high teaching of the Ved&nta philosophy has been 
thus misunderstood and abused by the common people in their own self- 
interest. There is another example of VAma MArga or the iSakti worship 
which has degenerated into Bacchanalianism and filthy and obscene rites. 
Woodroffe has tried to sfve the Saktism from the above charge by writing 
several works and translating some of the Tantras. His ‘&4kta and Sakti 
worship 1 is a valuable contribution. 

The word * Vedanta' applies to the Upanisads in general and the sfitras 
of Bddar4yana in particular. The monism of Sankar&ehiirya is inoluded 
in it. The Upanifads, the Sutras of Badariyana and the BhagvadgitA 
are inoluded in the term and are called Prast&ann trayi. Ail the schools 
of the Vedanta enumerated above have commented upon the PrasthA na 
trayi according to the view of their school and have, therefore, twisted the 
text to suit their viow. We have in the translation of the Upanisads 
followed the MSdhwa school which is, as said repeatedly, dualistic. 

After having described the VedAnta and its different schools, let us 
tarn to the theory of creation or cosmology. According to the accepted 
view, it is called Vivartav&da ; and bsfore this doctriae is explained, let us 
explain satta or existence. It is of three kinds ; (1) Param&rthika, real 
or true which remains unmodified in all states and at all times. Under 
this definition, the existence of Brahma alone is pHramsirtbika or real ; 
(2) Vyivah&rika is the phenomenal existence which is true for the time 
being under the influence of the inborn nescience ; as all ignorant people not 
acquainted with astromonev aeoepb the geocentric doctrine, or people 
in a dream believe in the existence of the scenes that pass one after the 
other before their eye for that time, but on awakening find that they 
were all false. Similarly the oreatioD which we see around us is all imagi- 
nary but true as long as nescienoe lasts ; but when the true nature of Brahma 
is realised by the constant study, repetition, and meditation, the phenomena' 
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tsxigteftea which is true in She state of ignorance disappears. (3) 
P&rabh&sika satta is the apparenet existence which by some defect in an 
individual, the objects appear to be different from whaa they reaily are ; as 
' for example, a person suffering from diplopia sees two moons, a person in 
dark sees a serpent in a rope or an ignorant person sees silver in a nacre. 
All optieal illusions such as mirage, fata morgana, ignu3 fatus eto. 
, come under apparent existence. 

Prom the above explanation of the existence, it appears that the 
phenomenal and apparent existence* are one and the same ; but it is 
not so. The phenomenal existences fcrtn to a ola3S bv inherent defeat, 
for ever but apparent existence is true to an individual by reason of soinie 
optical illusion or constitutional defect under Certain circumstances only. . 

Having now explained the nature and varieties of the existence, it is 
now not difficult to understand vivaria doctrine ; we have seen that 
Brahma alone is truly existent and appears to be ohanged into the pheno- 
9 menal existence of th e universe under the iufluenoe of nescience or illusion. 
The whole universe is the emanation from the true essence or existent who is 
called Brahma and its ultimate re-absorption in him. Just as there are ins- 
piration and expiration in a person, so are the emanation and absorption of 
the entire universe from and into the primeval source, viz., Brahma. In 
this view, the universe is true for the time being and is said to exist 
phenomenally but n>t really. Brahma is the soul and the universe around 
as is his body ; the ialividu»ls are like the drops of water returning to 
the original source, viz., the ocean. The appropriate simile which is 
very familiar with the VedSnta school is that the universal ether ia 
not different from the ether that pervades a pot ; and on the latter bein<* 
broken, tha ether of the pot which was confined by the surrounding environ - 
menfc8 reverts to the universal ether. Similarly, the individual souls are 
confined by tha surrounding environments called npddhi in tha 
Ved^ntio terminology and on the up&'lhi being removed by the 
spiritual knowledge acquired by constant study, repetition and meditation, 
the souls return to the primeval cause which is Brahma. 

According to the Vedfinta school we have three states, namely, sleeping, 
waking and dreaming, besides swoon and death. The Vy&vahSrika existen- 
ce of the soenes in a dream where one ha3 sons, daughters and other rela- 
tions, lasts tilt the dreaming state is over ; but the VyayahUrika existence 
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of the world continued not only for one’s life but also for several lives, till 
nescience lasts. This naturally leads to the doctrine of metempsychosis. 

According to the Chhftndogyopnjfad, Chapter V as interpreted by Yj&sa 
in Chapter III of hia Ved&ata satraa the departed souls go either by 
the devay&na (the path of the gods) or pitriyana (the path of the manes.) 
The passage of the soul by the former way is first through the region of 
fire, the sun, the moon and lightning and ultimately leading to Brahma who 
is perfect light. When a soul attains the region of Brahma, it does not 
come back. The souls that go by the pitriyslua have to come back after 
the enioyment of the fruit of their good actions ta the world in the 
following order ; rain, vegetables (including herbs and cere ds), food, semen 
and womb. These are, as it were, the five steps of the ladder that is 
between the heaven and earth for ascent and descent. The passage of 
the soul in the-order of descent through the vegetable kingdom is temporary 
and should not be confounded with the rebirth of a soul in the vegetable 
kingdom by virtue of its actions. 

This transmigration or descent and ascent of a soul lasts for several 
births till Brahmahood is reached by the light of the spiritual science 
(Brahmavidya). It cannot be obtained by the performance of the 
sacrifices or blind faith. It is the true knowledge of ‘ Self 1 which cau 
save one from the series of births called samsara in the Vedautie language. 

In my opinion, the teaching of the Upanisads leans greatly towards 
advaitism or monism of Sankaraoh&rya. I shall now proceed to cite, 
passages from the Upanisats as translated by Max Mullar in the Sacred 
Books of the East ; our translation being based on the view of the 
Madwa school is, therefore, not cited. Sanscrit texts are not quoted as 
a curious reader can refer to the original in our series. 

“And he who beholds ail beings in the ‘Self’ and the ‘Self’ in all beings 
be never turns away from it.” Is'a. 6. 

“When to a man who understands, the ‘Self has become all things, 
what sorrow, what trouble can there be to him who once beheld that 
unity.” {Ibid 7.) 

“ I am what He is.” (Ibid 16.) 

“ He who sees any difference here, goes from death to 

death.” Katha Chapter II. 4.10. 

“ He goes from death to death who sees any 

difference here.” (Ibid, Chapter II. 4.11.) 
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“As the one fire, after it has entered the wOrtT, though one, becomes 
different according to- whatever it burns, thus the one ‘Self’ within all 
things becomes different, according to, what it enters and exists also 
without.”. {Ibid, Chapter 11.5.9.)= 

“As the one air, after it has entered the world though j>ne, becomes 
different according to whatever it eaters, thus the one self within all things 
becomes different aceording to whatever it eaters and exists also- without.” 
{Ibid, 10.) 

“As the sun, the eye of the whole world is not contaminated by 
the external- impurities seen by the eyes, thus the one Self within all 
things is never coot iminoted hy the misery ol the world, being himself 
without^’ (Ibid, 11.) 

‘•As these flowing rivers that go toward* the ocean, when they have 
reached the ocean, sink into it, their name and form are broken ani people 
speak of the ocean only, exactly thus these sixteen parts of the spectator 
that go towards the purusa, when they have reached the puru§a, sink into 
him,, their name and form are broken and people speak of the purufa 
only, and he becomes without parts and immortal ... ... ” 

Pras'na VI. 5. 

“ Sir, what is that through which, if it is known, 

everything else becomes known ? ” (Mundaka I. 1. 3.) 

“As the spider sends forth and draws in its thread, as plants grow 
on the earth, as from every man hairs spring forth on the head and 
the body, thus does everything arise here from the Indestructible,” 

{ Ibid 7.) , 

“This is the truth. As from the blazing fire sparks being like 
unto fire, fly forth thousand-fold, thus are various beings brought forth 
from tue imperishable, my friend, and return thither also.” (Ibid, II. 1. 1.) 

“As tha flowing rivers disappear in the sea, losing their name and 
their form, thus a wise man, freed from name and form goes to the divioa 
person, who is greater than the great.’ 1 ' (Ibid, III. 2. 8.) 

”... ... That from whence these beings are born, that by 

which, when born, they live, that into which they enter at their death, try 
to know that. That is Brahman,*’. (Taittiriya III. 1.) 

“After that, the GArhapatya 6ra taught himi Earth, fire, food and 
the sun (these are my forms, or forms of Brahman). The person that ia 
seen in the son, I am he, I am he indeed,” (ChhAndogya IV, ll.) 
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“Then the Anv&hUrya fire taught him, ‘winter, the quarters, the stare, 
the moon (these are my forms). The person that) is seen in the moon, 

I am he, I am he indeed/' (Ibid, 12.) 

“Then the Ahavamya fire taught him : Breath, ether, heaven and 
lightning (these are my forms). Tna person that is seen in the lightening 
I am be and 1 am he indeed.” (Ibid 13.) 

“He said : the person that is seen in the eye, that is the Self. This 
is the immortal, the fearless, this is Brahman ... ...” Ibid 15. 

“ ... ... My dear, as by one olol of olay all that is made of 

clay is known, the differenes being only a name, arising from speech bat 
the truth being that all is clay.” ( Ibid VI. 1 4.) 

“And as my lear, by one nugget of gold, all that is made of gold is 
known, the difference being only a name, arising from speech, but the 
truth being that all is gold.” (Ibid 5.) 

“And as my dear, by one pair of nail-scissors all that is made of 
iron is known, the difference being only a name, arising from speech, but ^ 

the truth being that all is iron, — thus my dear, is that instruction.’’ 

(Ibid 6.) 

“In the beginning, my dear, there was that only whioh is (To ov) one 
only, without a second. Others say, in the beginning there was that only 
whioh is not (To /A 17 ov), one only, without a second ; and from that whioh 
is not, that which is, was bom.” (Ibid VI. 2. 1.) 

“But how could it be thus, my dear ?’ the father continued. * How 
could that whioh is, be born of that which is not ? No my dear, only 
that which is, was in the beginning, one only without a second’.” 

(Ibid 2.) 

“ Uddalaka Aruni said to his son Sveta Ketu : learn from me the 
true nature of sleep. When a man sleeps here, then, my dear son, he be- 
comes united with the True, he is gone to his own (self). Therefore they * 

say ‘ he sleeps’ ‘ because he is gone to his own (self). ” ( Ibid 8 . 1 .) 

“ As the bees my son, make honey by collecting the juices of distant 
.trees and reduce the juioa into one form, and as these juices have no 
discrimination, so that they might say, I am the juice of this tree or 
that, in the same manner, my son all these oreatures, when they have 
become merged in the True, know not that they are merged in the 
true. Whatever these oreatures are here, whether a lion or a wolf dr 
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a boar or a worm or a midge or a gnat or a musquito, that they beccraj# 
t - again and again. Now that which is that subtile essence .in it all that 
exists has its self. It is the true. It is the Self and thou, O 1 Svetaketifc, 
art it. ” ( Ibid 9. 1. 4.) 

“ These rivers, my son. run the eastern toward the east, the western 
toward the west. They go from sea to 83a. They become indeed 
sea. And as those rivers, when they are in the sea, do not know, 
I am this or that river, in the same manner, my son all these 
creatures, when they have come back from the True know not that 
they have come back from the True. Whatever these creatures 
are here, whether a lion or a wolf or a bear or a worm or a midge 
or a gnat or a musquito, that they become agaiu and again. 
That which is that subtile essence, t in it all that exists has its self. 
It is the True. It is the Self, and thou, O 1 S veta Ketu, art it.’* 
[Ibid 10. 1—3.) 

“If some one were to strike at the root of this large tree here, it would 
bleed, but live. If he were to strike at its stem, it wjuld bleed, but live. 
If he were to strike at its top, it would bleed but live. Pervaded by 
the living Self that tree stands firm, drinking in its nourishment and 
rejoicing ; but if the life leaves one of its branches, that branch withers ; 
if it leaves third, that branch withers. If it leaves the whole tree, the 
whole tree withers. In exactly the same manner my son, know this. 
Then he spoke this (body) indeed withers and dies when the living 
Self has left it ; the living Self dies not. That which is subtile esoenoe 
in it all that exists has its Self. It is the True. It is the Self, and thou, 
S'veta Kefcu, art it.” (Ibid 11. 1 — 3.) 

“Fetch me from thence a fruit of the Nyagrod ha tree. 

Hare is one, sir. 

Break it. 

It is broken, sir. 

What do you see there ? 

These seeds, almost infinitesimal. 

Break one of them. 

It is broken, sir. 

What do you see there ? 

Not anything, sir. 

The father said : my son that subtile essence which you do not 
perceive there, of that very esssnoe thi3 great Nyagradfaa tree exists. 



Be Have it, my son-, that which is the subtile essence, in it ail that 
exists has its self It is the True. It is the Self,, and thou, a 1 S'veta £etu, 
art it.” Ibid 12. J — 3. 

“Place- this salt in water and then watt on me in the- morning- The 
son did as he was commanded. The father said to him, bring .me the 
salt which you placed in the water last night. 1 he son having looked 
for it, found it not, for, of eourse, it was melted. The father said 
taste it from the surface of the water. How is it ? The- son replied- 
it is salt. 

Taste it from the middle. How is it ? 

The son replied : it is salt. 

Taste it from the middle. Haw isjrt ? 

The son replied : it is salt. 

Taste it from the bottom. How is it ? 

The 1 son replied : it is sadt. 

The father said : “throw it away and then wait on me.” He did so - 
but salt exists for ever. Then the father said : here also in this- body,, 
forsooth, you do not perceive the True,, my son ; but there indeedit is., 
That which subtile esseoee, in it all that exists- has its 8'eEf. It is the 
True. It is the self, O, thou, 5veta Ketu, art it.” ( Ibid 13. I — 3.) 

“As one might lead a person with his eyes covered away from the- 
Gandhkras and leave him then in a place where there are no human 
beings ; and as that person would tarn towards the east, or the north or 
the west and shout. “I have been brought here with my eyes covered, 

I hive Imn left hire w\ta my eyas cohered” j and as thereupon some 
one might loose his bandage and say to him “go in that direction,.1tis- 
Gandh&ra, go in that direction” ; and as thereupon having been informed 
and being able to judge for himself be would by asking his way from vil- 
lage to village, arrive at last at Gandhlra, in exactly the same manner does- 
a man, who meets with a teacher to inform him, obtain the- true knowledge. 
For him there is only delay as long as he is not delivered- (from, the body);, 
than be will be perfect. That which is the subtile essence, in it al* 
that exists has its self. It is the True. It is the self, and thou, O ® 
Sveta Keta. art it.” ( Ibid 14. 1 — 3.) 

If a man is ill, his relatives assemble round him and ask : “dost thorn 
know me ?” Now as long as his speech is not merged in his mind, his mind 
in breath, breath in heat (fire), heat in the Highest Being, he knows them 
But when his speech is merged in his mind, bis mind in breath* 
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t breath in heat (fire), heat in the Highest- Being, then he knows them 
not, That which is the subtile essence, in it ail that exists has its sell. 
It is the True. It is the self aud thou, 0 1 Sveta E-eta, art it/ 
•{Ibid 15. 1 — 2-) 

“3£y child, they bring a man hither whom they have taken by th® 
hand, aud they say : “he has taken something, he has committed a theft. 
Heat the hatchet for him.’ 1 If he committed the theft, then he makes 
himself to be what hB is not. Thea tha false-minded having covered his 
true Self by a falseh >od, grasp the heated hatchet, he is burnt and he is 
killed. But if he did not commit the theft, then he makes himself to 
4>e what he is. Then the true-minded, having oovered his true Self by 
truth, grasp) tne heitei hatehet— ha is not burnt and he is delivered. 
And that man is act burn-, thus has all that exists its Self in 
That. It is the True. It is tha Self and thou, O ! §veta Ketu, art it.” 
{Ibid 61. 1 — U.), 

“ Where one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, understands 
2k nothing else, th it is the infinite. When one sees something else, 
that is the Saits, The infinite is immortal, the finite is mortal.’* 
{Ibid VII. 24—1.) 

“The infinite indeed is below, above, behind, before, right and left— 
it is indeed all this. Now follows the explanation of the Infinite as the 

I : I am below I am above, I am behini, before, right and left I am 

all this. Next follows the explanation of the Infinite as the Self . 
Self is below, above, behind, before, right and left— Self is all this,’’ 
(Ibid 25, 1—2.) 

‘ To him who sees, perceives and understands this, the spirit springe 
from the self, hope springs from the self, memory springs from the self. 
So do ether, lire, water, appearance and disappearance, food, power, under- 
standing, reflection, consideration, will, mind, speech, names, sacred hymns 
and sacrifices— aye all this springs from the self. There is the verse. 
4t He who sees this, does not see death, nor illness, nor pain ; he who sees 
this, sees everything, and obtains everything everywhere. He is one, 
he becomes three, he becomes five, he becomes seven, he becomes nine ; 
then he is called the eleventh and hundred and ten and one thousand 
and twenty.” {Ibid 26, 1-2.) 

•‘Now that serene being which, after having risen from out this earthly 
body and having reached the highest light, appiars in its true form, 
that is the Self, thus he spake. This is the immortal, the fearless, 


this is Brahmin, And of that Brahman the name is the True, 
(Satyam). This name Sattyam consists of three syllables sat-ti*yam. 
Sat signifies immortal, t, the mortal and with yam he binds both. 
Because he binds both the immortal and the mortal, therefore it is yam. 1 ' 
{Ibid. Vlil. 3, 4-5.) 

“Verily in the beginning this was Brahman, that Brahma knew Self, 
saying, I am Brahma, From it all this sprang. Thus whatever Deva 
was awakened, he indeed become than ; and the same with Risis and 
men. The ri?i V3ma Deva saw and understood it, singing, I was Manu, 

I was the sun. Therefore now also he who thus knows that he is • 
Brahma becomes all this and even the Devas can not prevent it, for he 
himself is their Self, Now if a man worships another deity, thinking the 
deity is one and he another, he does nob know. He is like a beast for the 
Devas. For verily, as many beasts nourish a man, thus does every man 
nourish the Devas. If only one beast is taken away, it is not pleasant ; 
how much more when many are taken ! Therefore it is not pleasant to 
Devas that men should know this.” (Brihadaranyake I. 4-10.) 

“ In the beginning this was self alone, one only,” {Ibid 17.) 

“ As the spider comes out with its thread, or as small sparks come 
forth from fire, thus do all senses, all words, all Devas, all beings oome 
forth from that self. The Upanisad of thab self is the True of the True. 
Verily the senses are the true and be is the true of the true (Ibid II, 
1 — 20 :) 

“ Verily, the self is to be seen, to be heard, to be perceived, to be 
marked, O ! Maitrevi. When we see, bear, peroeive and know the self 
then all this is known.” ( Ibid 4 — 5.) ’ 

“ As a lump of salt, when thrown into water becomes disolved into 
water and could not be taken out again, but wherever we taste (water) 
it is salt -thus verily, O! Maitreyi, does this great Being, endless’ 
nnlimited consisting of noth.ng .but knowledge rise from out these’ 
elements and vanish again in them. When he has departed there is no 
more knowledge, I say, O ! Maitreyi. Thus spoke Yfiinavalk™ 
(Ibid 12.) „ J ^ 

“ For when there is as it were duality then one sees the other, one 
salutes the other one perceives the other, one knows the other • but 'when 
Bl.e self only -is all this, how should he smell another, how should be see 
another, how should be hear another, how should be salute another, how 


should 1 e perceive another how should he know another ? How should 
he know Him by whom he knows all this? How, O 1 beloved, should 
he know the knower ?". Ibid 13. 

“This Self is the honey of all beings, and all beings are the honey ol 
this Self. Likewise this bright, immortal person in this Self and that 
bright immortal person the Self (both are madhu). He indeed is the 
same as t' at Self, that immortal, that Brahma, that all. And verily this 
Self is the Lord of all beings, the king of all beings. And as all spokes 
are oontained in the axle and in the felly of a wheel, all beings, and all 
those seifs are contained in that Self ". Ibid 5 — 14-15. 

“Then Us'asta Ch&kr&yana asked ; ‘YftjSavalkya’. he said, tel) me 
the Brahma which is visible, not visible, the Self within all ; Y&jaa- 
valkya replied . ‘This, thy Self who is within all. Which Self, O 1 
Y&jnavalkya, is within all?” YajfSavalkya replied: ‘he who breathes, 
in the up — breathing, he is thy Self, and within all. He who breathes 
in the down — breathing, he is thy Self, and within all. He who breathes 
in the on breathing he is thy Self, and within all. He who breathes 
in the out-breathing, he is thy Self and within all. This is thy 
Self who is within all ; Us'asta Chstkr4yana said : “ as one might 
say this is a cow, this is a horse, thus has this been explained by 
thee. Tell me the Brahma which is visible, not visible, the Self who 
is within all". Yajnavalkya replied ; ‘this thy Self who is within all.” 
“Which Self, O! Yajnavalkya, is within all?" YajBavalkya replied 
‘thou couldst not see the seer of sight, thou eouldst not hear the 
hearer of hearing, nor perceive peroeiver the of perception, nor 
know the knower of knowledge. This is thy Self who is within all. 
Every thing else is of evil. After that Us'asta ChBkr&yana held his 
peace”. Ibtd 111-4, 1-2. 

“He who dwells in all beings, and within all beings, whom all 
beings do not know, whose body all beings are and who rules all beings 
within, he is thy Self, the ruler within, the immortal" ; “ unseen, but 
seeing ; unheard, but hearing ; unperceived hut peroeiving ; unknown, 
but knowing. There is no other seer but he, there is no other bearer 
but he, there is no other peroeiver but he, there is no other knower but 
he. This is thy Self, the ruler within, the immortal”.. ....Ibid 7 — 15,23. 

“ he said, 0 1 G&rgi; the Brlhmanas call this the imperishabl a 
(Aksara), It is neither coarse nor fine, neither short nor loDg, neither 
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«d nor fluid; it is without shadow, without darkness, without air, without ^ 
-ether, without attachment, -Without taste, without smell, without eyes, 
without ears, without speech, without mind, without light, without breath, 
without a mouth, without a measure, having no within and no without, 

It devours notfiing and no one devours it. By the command of that 
imperishable, O ! G&rgi, sun and mom stand apart. By the command 
of that imperishable, 0 1 G&rgi, what are called moments, hours, days 
and nights, half-months, months, seasons, years, all stand apart. By ? 
^the command of that imperishable, O ! G&rgi, some rivers flow to the 
east from the white mountains, others to the west, or to any other quarter. 

By the command of that imperishable, 0 ! Gargi, men praise those who 
give, the gods follow the sacrificer, the fathers (pitris) the darvi offerings. 
Whosoever, O! Gdrgi, without knowing that imperishable, offers 
oblations in this world, sacrifices and performs penance tor a thousand 
years, his work will have an end. Whosoever, O ! G&rgi without 
knowing this imperishable, departs this world, he is miserable. But he, 

O f G&rgi, who departs this worid, knowing this imperishable, he is 
Brahma. That Brahma, O 1 G^rgi, is unseen, but seeing, unheard, but * 
hearing, unperceived, but perceiving; unknown, but knowing. There is 
nothing but sees it, nothing that hears but it, nothing that perceives 
but it, nothing that knows but it. In that imperishable then O! Gargi, 
the ether ie woven like warp and woof*. Ibid. 8-8-U. V 

“Janaka Vaideha said ‘who is that Self ’? 

Yajfiavalkya replied; he who is within the heart surrounded by 
the Pranas the person of light, consisting of knowledge. He remaining, 
the same, wanders along the two worlds as if thinking, as if moving. 

During sleep (in dream) he transcends this world and all the forms of 
death ” Ibid. iv. 3-7. 

“When there he doe3 not see, yet ha is seeing, though he does not see. 

For sight is inseparable from the seer, because it cannot perish. -A 

But there is then no second, nothing else different from him that ha 
could see. Ibid. 23. 

“An ocean is that one seer, without any duality; this is the Brahma 
world, 0! King”. Ibid. 32. 

“That Self is indeed Brahma consisting of knowledge, mind, life, , v 

sight, hearing, earth, water, wind, ether, light and no light, desire and 
no desire, anger and no anger, right and wrong and all things. Now as 
a man is like this or that, according as he acts and according as he 
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behaves, so will he be a man of good acts will become-. goodj a man 
of bad acts, bad. He becomes pure by pure deeds, bad by bad deeds. 
There they say that a person consists of desires. And as is his desire* 
so is his will and as is his will, so is his deed;, and whatever deed he does*, 
that he will reap”. Ibid 4-5. 

“On this there is this verse: when all desires which once entered 
his heart are undone, then does the mortal become immortal, then he 
obtains Brahma. And as the slough of a snake lies on an ant hill dead 
and cast away, thus lies the body ; but that disembodied immortal spirit 
is Brahma only, is only light”. Ibid. 7. 

“If a man understands the Self saying ‘I am he ’ what could he wish 
or desire that he should pine after the body ” Ibtd. 12. 

“ By the mind alone it is to be perceived, there is no diversity. He- 
who perceives therein any diversity, goes from death to death.”. 
Ibid. 19. 

“ This eternal greatness of the Brahma does not grow larger 

by work nor does it grow smaller. Let man try to find its trace, for 
having found it, he is not sullied by any evil deed. He, therefore, that 
knows it, after having become quiet, subdued, satisfied, patient and 
collected, sees self in Self, sees all as Self. Evil does not overcome him,, 
be overcomes all evil. Evil does not bum him, he burns all evil. Free 
from evil, free from spots, free from doubts, he becomes a true Brahma ; 
this is the Brahma-world, O ! king... ” Ibid. 23. 

“ This great, unborn Self, uudeoaying, undying, immortal, fearless,, 
is indeed Brahma. Fearless is Brahtna and ha who knows this, becomes 
verily the fearless Brahma. ” Ibid. 25. 

“ verily, everything is not dear, that you may love everything, 

but you may love the Seif, therefore everything is dear. Verily the 
Self is to be seen, to be heard, to be peroejved, to be marked, 
O T Maitreyi. When the Self has been seen, heard, perceived and. 
known, then all this is known” Ibid. 5 — 6. 

“ Whosoever looks for the Brahman-class elsewhere than in the 
Self, was abandoned by the Brahman-class, Whomever looks for the 
Bgatra class elsewhere than in the Self, was abandoned by the kjatra 
•lass. Whosoever looks for the worlds elsewhere than in the Self, was 
abandoned by the worlds. Whosoever looks- for the Devas elsewhere 
than in the Self was abandoned by the Devas. Whosoever looks foe 


the Vedas elsewhere than in the Self, was abandoned bj the Vedas. 
"Whosoever looks for the creature elsewhere than in the Self, was 
abjndoned by the creatures. Whosoever looks for anythin? elsewhere 
than in the Self, was* abandoned by anything. This Brahman-class, 
this Kfatra class, these worlds, these Devas, these Vedas, all these beings, 
this everything, all is that Self. ” Ibid, 7. 

“ As clouds of smoke proceed by themselves out of lighted fire 
kindled with damp fuel, thus verily, 0 ! Maitreyi, has been breathed 
forth from this great Being what we have as Rigveda, Yajurveda, 
SSmaveda, Atharvansirasas, Itihasa, Purfkna, VidyA, the Upanisads, 
Slokas, Sfitras, AnuvyAkhanas, VyakhyAnas, what is sacrificed, what is 
poured out, food, drink, this world and other worlds, and all creatures. 
From him alone, all these were breathed forth. " Ibid. 11. 

“ As a mass of salt has neither inside nor outside but is altogether 
a mass of taste, thus indeed has that Self neither inside nor outside 
but is altogether a mass of taste, thus indeed has that Self neither inside 
nor outside, but is altogether a mass of knowledge ; having risen from 
out these elements, vanishes again in them. When he has departed, 
there is no more knowledge, I say, 0 ! Maitreyi.” Ibid. 13. 

“ For when there is as it were duality, than one sees the other, one 
smells the other, one tastes the other, one salutes the other, one hears 
the other, one perceives the other, one touches the other, one knows 
the other, but when the Self, only is all this, how should he see another, 
how shoald he smell another, how should he taste another, how should 
he salute another, how should he hear another, how should he touch another, 
bow should he know another ? How should he know Him by whom he 
knows all this ? That Self is to be described by ‘ No ’, No He is in- 
comprehensible for he cannot be comprehended ; he is imperishable 
for he can not perish ; he is unattached, for he does not attach himself ; 
unfettered he does not suffer, he does not fail. How, O 1 beloved should 
he know the knower ? Thus ‘ 0 ! Maitreyi, thou hast been instructed. 
He fargoes immortality. ” Ibid. 15. 

“ He who, without stopping the out— breathing, proceeds upwards, 
and who, modified and yet not modified drives away the darkness, he 
is Self. Thus said the Saint Maitri. And $Ak&yana said to the king 
Brihadratha : he who in perfect rest rising from this body and reaching 
the highest light comes forth in his own form, he is Self ; this is the 
immortal, the fearless, this is Brahma. ” Maitryupnifat II, 2. 
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“ He wbo in the 5rnti is called, “ standing above”, like passionless 
ascetics amidst the objects of the world, he indeed the pure, clean; 
undeveloped, tranquil, breathless, bodiless, endless, imperishable, hrm 
fverlasting, unborn, independent one, stands in hia own greatness, and 
by him has this body been made intelligent and he is also the driver 
of it. ” Ib%d. 4. 

“ Suerly the Self which is called immortal, is the thinker, the 

perceiver, the goer, the evaouator, the delighter, the doer, the speaker, 
the taster, the smeller, the seer, the hearer, and he touches. He is 
Vibhu who has entered into the body. And it is said, when the know- 
ledge is two-fold, then , he hears, sees, smells, tastes, touches, for it is 
the Self that knows everything. But when the knowledge is not 
two-fold, without effect, cause and action, without a name, without a 
comparison, without a predicate, what is that ? It cannot be told.” 
Ibid. VI. 7. 

“ And the same Self is also called Is'&na (lord) S'ambbu, Bhava, 
Rudra ; Prajapati, (lord of creatures), Vis'wasrij (creator pf all). Hirsnya— 
garbha, Satyam (truth), Prana (breath), Hamsa ; Sastri (ruler), Vifnu, 
Nar&yana ; Arka j Savitri, Dhatri (supporter), Vidhitri (creator) 
Sam raj (king), Indra, Indu (moon). He is also be who warms, the 
, Sun, hidden by the thousand eyed golden egg as one fire by another. 

He is to be thought after, he is to be sought after. Having said farewell 
to all living beiDgs, having gone to the forest, and having renounced 
all sensuous objects, let man perceive the Self from his own 
body ” Ibid. 8. 

“I am like a season and the child of the seasons, sprung from tbo 
womb of endless space, from the light. The light, the origin of the 
year, which is the past, which is the present, which is all living things, 
and all elements, is the Self. Thou art the Self Wbat thou art, that 
I am. Brahma says to him : who am I ? He shall answer : that which 
is the true (Sattyam). Brahma asks, what is the true ? He says to him : 
‘ what is different from the gods and from the senses that is Sat but 
the gods and the senses are Tyam. Therefore by that name Sattya 
(true) is called all this whatever there is. All this thou art”. Kami - 
tiki I. 6. 

“ And when he awakes, then, as from a burning fire, sparks 

proceed in all directions, thus from that Self the pr&^as proceed, each 
towards its place, from the pranas the gods, from the gods, the worlds 
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And as a razor might be fitted in a razor'-case, or as fire in the fire- ^ 

place, even thus this conscious Self enters the self of the body to 

the very hairs aDd nails ” Ibid. IF. 20. 

These are the few passages as samples of Adwaitism (monism) in 
the Upanifads ; but I may not be understood to say that there are no 
passages in support of Dwaitism (dualism) in the Upanisads. I give 
those passages where Devaitism is referred to ; they are, in my opmion,- j 
not many. 

There are the two, drinking their reward in the worid of their own 
worke, entered into the cave, dwelling on the highest summit. Those 
who know Brahma call them shade and light ; likewise, those house 
holders who perform the Tiinachiketa sacrifice”. Kafka I. 3, 1. 

» Two birds, inseparable friends, cling to the same tree. One of them 
eats the sweet fruit, the other looks on without eating. On the same 
tree, man sits grieving, immersed, bewildered by his own impotence. 

But when he sees the other lord contented and knows his glory, 
then his grief passes away. When the seer sees the brilliant maker ^ 

and lord as the person who has his source in Brahma, then he is 
wise, and shaking off good and evil, he reaches the highest oneness, 
free from passions”, Mui}dnka HI. 1-1-3. 

“ There are two, one knowing, the other not knowing, both unborn, ^ 
one strong, the other weak j there is she, the unborn, through whom 
each man receives the recompense of his works ; and there is the 
infinite Self under all forms, but himself inactive. When a man 
finds out these three, that is Brahma. That which is perishable is 
the Pradhana; the immortal and imperishable is Hara. The one God 
rules the perishable and the self. From meditating on him, from joining 
him from becoming one with him, there is further cessation of all illusion 
jn the end. When that god is known, all fetters fall off, sufferings 
are destroyed and birth and death cease. From meditating on him ^ 
there arises, on the dissolution of the body, the third state that of 
universal lordship ; but he only who is alone, ig satisfied. This which 
rests eternally within the Self, should be known ; and beyond this 
not anything has to be known. By knowing the enjoyer, the enjoyed 
and the ruler, everything has been declared to be threefold and this v 
is Brahma”. Svetas' watara I. 9-12. 

“ As oil in seeds, as butter in cream, as water in river beds, as 
fire in wood, so is Self seized within the - 6elf, if a man looks for 
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hm by truthfulness and penance ; (if be fooks) for the Self that 
pervades every thing, as butter is contained in milk, and the root* 
whereof are self-knowledge and penance. That is the Brahma taught 
by the Upanrfat”. Ibid 15-16, 

“ There is one unborn being (female) red, white and black, uniform, 
but producing manifold offspring. There is one unborn being (male) 
V who loves her and lies by her ; there is another who leaves her, while 
she is eating what has to be eaten. Two birds, inseparable friends, 
cling to the same tree. One of them eats the sweet fruit, the other 
looks on without eating. On the same tree man sits grieving, immersed, 
bewildered by his own impotence. But when he sees tta other lord 
contented and knows his glory, then his grief passes away”. Ibid iv. 5-7. 

“ That from which the maker (Mfiyi) sends forth all this — the sacred 
verses, the offerings, the sacrifices, the penances, the past, the future and 
all that the Vedas declare —in that the other is bound up through that 
Mav fi. Know then prakriti (nature) is Maya, and the great Lord the 
£ M&yi (maker) ; the whole world is filled with what are his members 1 '. 
Ibid 9-10. 

“But he who is endowed with qualities and performs works that are 
to bear fruit and enjoys the reward of whatever he has done migrates 
^ through his own works, the loid of life, assuming all forms, led by 

the three gunas aud following the three paths”. Ibid v. 7. 

“ He who is eternal among eternals, the thinker among thinkers, 
who though one, fulfills the desire of many. He who has known that 
cause which is to be apprehended by Sankhya and Yoga, he is freed 
from all fetters”. Ibid, vi. 13 

“ There is indeed that other different one, called the elemental 

Self who, overcome by bright and dark fruits of action, enters on 
a good or bad birth downward or upward in bis course and over- 
~ come by the pairs he roams about. And this is his explanation : the 
five tamn&tras are called Bhuta ; also the five Mah&bhutas (gross 
elements) are called Bhuta. Then the aggregate of all these is oalled 
Sarira, body. And lastly he of whom it was said that he dwelt in 
the body he is called Bhutatma, the elemental Self. Thus his 

r- immortal Self is like a drop of water on a lotus leaf and he himself is 

overcome by the qualities of nature. Then because he is thus over- 
come, he becomes bewildered, and because he is bewildered, be saw 
not the creator, the holy Lord, abiding within himself carried, along 
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by the waves of the qualities, darkened in his imaginations, unstable, 
fickle, crippled, full of desires, vacillating, he enters into belief believing 
“I am he” “this is mine’; he binds his Self by his Self,' as a bird 
with a net, and overcome afterwards by the fruit of what he has 
done, he enters on a good and bad birth ; downward or upward is 
bis course, and overcome by the pairs he roams about. They asked: 
which is it ? And he answerd them: this also has elsewhere been 
said; he who acts is the elemental Self; he who causes to act by 
means of the organs, is the inner man. Now as even a ball of iron 
pervaded by fire and hammered by smiths becomes manifold, thus the 
eh mental Self pervaded by the inner man and hammered by the 
qualities becomes manifold and four tribes, the fourteen wor Ids with 
all the member of beings, multiplied eighty four times all this 
appears as manifoldness. And those multiplied things are impelled 
by man as the wheel by the potter. And as the ball of iron is hammered, 
the fire is not overcome, so the (inner) man is not overcome, but the 
elemental Self is overcome, because it has united (with the elements)”, 
Maitryupanigad III. 2-3. 

These are the few verses in which dualism is expounded. 

As said above the Upanisads advocate the monism or pure advaitism 
of Sankarachfirya. 

European scholars and specially the Germans were so much surprised 
with the study of the Vedanta that they went into ecstasies. Max 
Muller says at p. 192 of the six systems of the Indian philosophy “I 
am well aware that the view of the world, of God, and the soul, as 
propounded by the Ved&niiste, whether in the Upauigats or in the 
Sutras and their commentaries, has often been declared strange and 
fanciful and unworthy of the name of philosophy, at all events utterly 
unsuited to the West whatever may have been its value in the East. 
I have nothing to say against this criticism, nor have I ever tried to 
make propaganda for Ved&itism, least of all in England. But I 
maintain that it represents a phase of philosophic thought which no 
student of philosophy can afford to ignore, and which in no country 
can be studied to greater advantage than in India. And I go a step 
further. I quite admit that, as a populat philosophy, the Vedanta would 
have its dangers, that it would fail to call out and strengthen the 
manly qualities required for the practical side of life, and that it 
might raise the human mind to a height from which the most essential 
virtues of social and political life might dwindle away into 
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tatfe phantoms. At the same time, I make no secret that all my life 
1 have been very fond of the Vedftnta. Nay, I oan folly agree with 
Schopenhauer, and quite understand what ha meant when he aaid— 
' 1° the whole world there is no study, except that of the original (of the 
tJpanifads), so benefieal and so elevating as that of the Oupnekhat 
(Persian translation of the Upanifads.) It has been the solaoe of my 
life, it will be the solace of my death.'” 

“ Schopenhauer was the last man to write at random, or to allow 
himself to go into ecstasies over so called mystic and inarticulate thought 
And I am neither afraid nor ashamed to say that I share hia enthusiasm 
for the Ved&nta and feel indebted to it for much that has been helpfu 
to me in my passage through life." 

In his three lectures on the Ved&nta philosophy, the same scholar 
is not very enthusiastic of the Ved&nta and delivers himself thus at 
P.15’0 ‘‘I wish that you should carry away a clear idea of the Vedanta 
philosophy if not in all its details that is impossible but at least in its 
general purpose. It is a very bad habit to say, ‘ Oh’ philosophy is too 
deep for me’ or to dispose of Eastern philosophy by saying that it is 
esoteric or mystic. Remember that all this Ved&nta philosophy was 
never, esoteric, but that it Was open to all and Was elaborated by men 
who, in culture and general knowledge, stood far below any one of us 
hwe present. Should we not be able to follow in their foot steps ? 
Should the wisdom reached by the dark-skinned inhabitants of India 
two' or three thousand years ago be too high or too deep for us ? And as 
to their philosophy being called mystic, it really seems to me as if 
those who are so fond of using that name spell it, perhaps with an ‘ i* 
and not with 4 ‘ y\ They seem to imagine that mystic philosophy 
must be full of mist and clouds and vapour. True mystic philosophy 
however, is as cleat as a summer sky, it is full of brightness and full 
of warmth. Mystic meant originally no more than what required 
preparation and initiation and mysteries were not dark things left dark, 
but dark things made bright and clear and intelligible." 

VII. Bhakti school. 

We now come to the devotional school of philosophy founded by 
Nftrwla and S&ndilya. We have already Nftrada and $&ndil;a's Sutras trans- 
lated into English and published in the Saored Books of the Hindus. 

I need not dilate upon the subjeot, as a ourious reader oan find interest- 
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Ing matter fully dealt with in the introduction to the volume VII. 
S&ndilya's Sfttras in the original were first published in the Bibliotheca 
IndiCa series but now they have been reprinted m the Syfimfi Charana 
Sanscrit Series No. IV. The Bbafchti school is based on op&sanS kSnda 
of the Veda and was founded before Christ. 

Heterodox philosophy. 

We hafe seen that there are sceptical teachings in the Upanisads ; 
we have seen in the preceding pages how Viroehana misconstrued 
the teaching of Praj&pati and founded Epicureanism. (See ChhSndogya 
VIII). We have in the Maitryupanisat the mention of Bribaspati 
the founder of the atheistic school of philosophy ; we have also seen that 
the Sfitras of Brihaspati are referred to in the works of the commentators 
on the philosophical works hut they have not yet been discovered. 

The Ch&rv&ka school also exists only in the second hand quotations ; 
we know the tenets of this school from Sarvadars’ana Samgraha of 
Sflyanflch&rya. We have at present two religious systems, viz, Buddhism 
and Jainism which owe their origin to the teachings of the heterodox 
school of philosophy. They like Kapiladeny the existence of a creator. 

1 Buddhism. 

Buddhism was founded by Gautama, the son of Sudhodana, the king 
of Kapilavastu, the site of which has been recently discovered in the 
Nepal Terai, north of Gorakhpore. The religion of Buddha is professed 
by a large number of people in the world. The followers of Buddha are 
the largest of all the religions that exist at present. It is divided 
mainly into two schools, viz : Mahfiy2na and Hmayslna. Their religious books 
are called Tripitaks (three baskets) consisting of Sfltra, Abhidbarma 
and Vinaya. It is very strange that there are no followers of Buddha’s 
religion in the country where it was born. It is professed in Ceylon, 
Tibet, Burma, China, Japan aDd Siam and by some aboriginiee in 
Nepal. There are various schools of philosophy in Buddhism such 
as Tath&ta philosophy of As'wagho?a, Madhyamika or Suynavida philo- 
sophy af N&g&rjuna, Vijnanav&da or Yog&eh&ra (idealism) ofAsanga 
and Vasubandhu, Kfanikav4da, Sutr&ntika and Vaibha?ika schools. 
According to P4nehadas'i, we have four schools of Buddhistic philosophy 
viz : (1) M&dhyamika (2) YogachSra (3) Sauntrantika and (4) VaibhSsika. 
The first school denies the. exigence of the external objects and the 
internal ideas and is, therefore called §dnyavHda school (voidism.) 
The second school denies the existence of the objects which according 
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^ to it exist internally as ideas and is, therefore, called Vijn4nv4Ja (idealism.) 
The third sohool adoiits the existence of the external objects which are 
not perceptible bnt only inferrible. Tbe last mentioned school bolds that 
the external objects are perceptible and, therefore, resembles the Realistic 
school of philosophy. See the Introduction of the Sarvadars ana 
Samgraha just brought out by bha Government Oriental Series Vol I. 
(Poona) The philosophical and religious literature of Buddhism is so vast 
^ that it can not be dealt with bare in connection with tbe teachings of the 
Upaniads on which it has no bearing. 

II Jainism. 

It was founded by Mah&vira, one of the twenty four Tirthankaras 
of the Jainas. It bears much resemblance with the teaching of the 
Buddha ; pnce it was believed by the scholars that Jainism was 
an offshoot of Buddhism but Jacobi has conclusively shown that 
it is an independent religion. It is professed by a microscopic 
minority of the mercantile community scattered here and there 
all over India. The followers are ignorant, superstitious and idolators. 
They would not allow any book to be touched by profane h»nda lest 
it be polluted. They are religious to the extreme and observe ahimen 
to the very letter without understanding the real sense of it. Some of 
the educated men of the Jains community have published the works 
of their religion. 

This religion ha9 two great divisions called S'wefc&mbara and Dig&mbara; 
the idols of the former are clad in clothes, while those of the latter 
are naked. 

Their chief book in Sauscrit which is accepted by both tbe schools 
is called Tattw&dhigama Mok$a S'Sstra in ten chapters. The slotra 
which is read by them before their idols is Bhakb&mara stotra which 
contains 44 beautiful verses. 

The tenets of their religion are chiefly the denial of God, the creation 
of the world from the atoms whioh they call Pudgala and salvation by 
reaching the Siddhss’ila whioh is their heaven after following the 
Tirthankaras who are twenty in the number, Their pat»rno$ter is. 

agfr^rmr, sqsrsrpnnr, tfftT 

%PWsqnaTfvg. qrshtfasfgsiT*! srssr || 

“Salutation to the Arhats, salution to the perfect saint, salutation to 
the great teacher, salutation to the minor teacher, salutation to all 
the religious mendicants in the world. These five salutations remove 
all sine”. 
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As to these there is, do difference of opinion between the S'wet&m- 
bara and Digambara seats. They are a]l agreed ; their literature both 
religious and philosophical is vast and is generally in the -Pr&krita 
languages of India as that of Buddhism is in Pali. 

I can not do justice to the religion of my fellow-countrymen in 
such a small treatise as this. Both Buddhism and Jainism should be 
separately dealt with by the scholars who are well versed in P&li and 
Pr&krita. As the subject has no bearing on the teachings of the Upani» 
Qads, 1 have touched upon it cursorily. 
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